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WHEN the Area Redevelopment Act 
became law on May 1, 1961, it brought 
with it new responsibilities for the em- 
ployment security system. However, 
long experience and the tools available 
to the system make it uniquely equipped 
to cope with the anticipated problems 
under the new law, says Louis Levine of 


the BES. p. 3. 
MARKING a national “first,” Cali 
fornia’s agriculture workers were 


brought under temporary disability in- 
surance coverage as of October 1, 1961. 
Since California is the only State making 
such workers eligible for TDI benefits, 
other States will be watching the prog- 
ress of the program. Herbert Wilson of 
the California agency explains how the 
new law is carried out. pp. 5. 


A SMALLER volume of legislative ac- 
tivity in the benefit and duration areas 
of UI was significant in the 1961 State 
legislative year, says Murray Rubin of 
the BES. He tells of the legislative 
changes in UI made in the various States 
during the year. p. 8. 


NUMEROUS legislative bills aimed at 
solving some of the economic and social 
problems of migratory farm workers 
were considered at the first session of the 
57th Congress. Some became law and 
some await action at the second session 
This legislation is discussed by Lester 
Rindler and Eleanor Rings of the BES 
eb 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S 
weekly benefit amount now 
average State wages under the new 
amendment which became law in 1961 
How the amendment came about and 
how it will help the workers is told by 
Thomas Evans of the State agency 
“ae tS 


maximum 
relates to 


UNEMPLOYED railroad workers 


re 


ceived the added assistance of temporary 
extended benefits starting April 8 
How the program operates and how it 


1961 


| 


differs from the regular TEUC program 
make up the article by Alden Bixby of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. p. 16. 


THE Idaho law which covers State 
employees under unemployment insur- 
ance raised a number of new adminis- 
trative problems. Floyd West of the 
State agency tells how these problems 


were solved. p. 18. 
WAS the TEUC program really 
needed? The answer given by Reginald 


as he 
answer 


BES is “Yes,’ 
support his 


of the 
to 


lumbleson 
Rives statistics 
p. 20. 


CURTIS HARDING of the Utah 
agency evaluates his State’s experience 
with the UI flexible maximum provision 
and gives thoughtful consideration to 
some related problems in the UI pro 
gram. p. 22. 


IN THE first year of operation, some 
+34 million people will benefit from the 
Social Security Amendments of 1961 
One of the greatest changes in the law 
provides men with the opportunity to 
choose retirement any time after age 6. 
instead of at 65, as under the previous 
The amendments are explained or 


law. 
p. 24 


WHEN Hurricane Carla paid its un 
wanted visit to Texas in 
left havoc and homeless 
Operation Cleanup” was 


September, it 
in wake 
a tremendous 


its 


task. The local ES offices, as part of the 
civil defense organization, were on hand 
quickly to find and refer the many 
workers needed: This activity in th 
various offices is described by W. ¢ 
Swanson of the State agency p. 2 
years, New York Cit 


FOR the past 4 
has had a special committee to help i 
terest people in careers in the healtt 
field. Representatives of the Divisior 
Employment have been active member 
of the committee, Sutherla 
of the State agency. p 


Jean 
40 
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Secretary Goldberg Meets With State 
Employment Security Administrators 


AT the request of Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg, State employment security administrators 
met in Washington, D.C., November 27-28. 

The meeting was chaired by Robert C. Goodwin 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. The princi- 
pal speech was given by Secretary Goldberg on “The 
State and Federal Job in Employment Security.” 
Other subjects included on the agenda were: Key 
issues in 1962, by Jerry Holleman; the progress in 1m- 
proving the Employment Service, by William U. Nor- 
wood, Jr.; recent developments in unemployment 
insurance operations, by Forest L. Miller; the migra- 
tory farmworker program and recent amendments to 
Public Law 78, by Frank Johnson; the role of employ- 
ment security under the Area Redevelopment Act, by 
Arthur Gernes; and the rolé of employment security 
in community and national economic well-being, by 
Louis Levine. 


Operations for Area Redevelopment 
Get Underway 


MANPOWER and training aspects of the Area Re- 
development Act are now ready to roll, with the issu- 
ance to State employment security agencies of the 
regulations and procedures for establishing occupa- 
tional training and retraining and for carrying out 
other responsibilities of the Department of Labor 
through the Federal-State system of employment 
security. 

The first agreement, between the State of West 


Virginia and the Secretary of Labor, to carry out the 
functions of Occupational Training under section 16 
and Payment of Retraining Subsistence Benefits under 
section 17 of the Act has been completed. Other 
agreements are in process. The training programs in 
West Virginia, Rhode Island, and Connecticut have 
been approved. Approximately 40 training proposals 
from communities in 20 States are in various stages 
of review and process in the Bureau and in State em- 
ployment security agencies. 

Documents have been distributed to the State agen- 
cies, including the Form of Agreement, regulations 
under both sections 16 and 17, procedures under the 
same sections, statistical reporting requirements, and 
fiscal instructions. A guidelist to assist States in de- 
veloping the manpower and training aspect of train- 
ing programs has also been distributed. 

A series of five multiregional training conferences 
has been scheduled, the first to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on November 16 and 17, to be followed on 
November 20 and 21 by a conference in Providence, 
R.I. Three additional multiregional conferences will 
be held in December—at Kansas City, December 5 and 
6: Atlanta, December 7 and 8; and San Francisco, 
December 18 and 19. Participants in the conferences 
will include national and regional staff of the Bureau, 
State officials of the employment security system, and 
representatives from cooperating departments of the 
Government—the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Department of Commerce (Area Re- 
development Administration); Department of the 
Interior; and Department of Agriculture. 


The ES and Pilot Projects 
Concerned With Automation 


THE Bureau of Employment Security has recently 
released a statement which outlines the plans for one 
type of Employment Service project concerned with 
the effects of technological change on manpower and 
the services which State agencies can provide to em- 
ployers and workers affected by these changes. 

The statement is a general purpose summary which 
can be used with employers by the local offices of the 
Employment Service, or by other agencies that might 
know of plans for automation and_ technological 
change. It reads: 

To meet current needs of employers and workers, 














Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
September 1961, United States 


Percentage 
change from 
Number or 


1 


Activity ! amount 
Previ- Year 
ous ago 
month 
Employment Service 
New applications........ 793,100 6 2 
Referrals: 
Agricultural.......... 1,004,000 29 28 
Nonagricultural...... 1,088,200 l +11 
Placements: 
Agricultural.......... 966,300 30 30 
Nonagricultural...... 607,400 1 }- 4 
RE eas a's 349,700 1 14 
WORMED. 2c ccccces 257,700 +1 1-4 
Handicapped.... 24,700 5 2 
Counseling interviews... 131,900 +- +6 
Individuals given tests.... 167,100 +16 +20 
Employer visits........... 188,200 9 +41 
Veterans 
New applications........ 117,500 13 11 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 183,600 1 a 
Placements, nonagricul- 

7 ee 109,700 +1 1 
Placements, handicapped. 9,500 +2 2 
Counseling interviews... . 17,200 6 5 

State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except 

transitional ?........... 1,081,300 13 10 
Weekly average insured 

unemploym nt........-. 1,558,300 -4 
Weeks compensated...... 5,772,300 21 8 
Weekly average benefici- 

Ee acne a ew ae ieeen 1,374,400 13 4 
Average weekly benefit 

payment for total un- 

employment........... $33.12 1 1 
Benefits paid *............ $185,008,000 22 9 


Funds available as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1961....... $5,853,419,900 -3 15 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- 


ployees * 
Initial claims...... ee 10,300 10 12 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment......... 28,300 7 (°) 
Benefits paid ?............ $4,136,400 15 2 
Unemployment Compensa- 

tion for Ex-Servicemen ‘ 
Initial claims....... errr 25,400 16 6 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment......... 51,800 10 6 
Benefits paid *...... eben $6,886,300 16 7 


All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the Com 
monwealth's program became part of the Federal-State UI system. Employ- 
ment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands, Data on the 
UCFE and UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; two 
States made such payments in September 1961. 

4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

’ Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and jor State programs. 
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your public Employment Service is continually under- 
taking programs to strengthen and improve its services. 
One area of interest both nationally and locally is per- 
sonnel shifts and employment problems arising in farm 
and nonfarm occupations due to the introduction of 
new technology, and the Employment Service is estab- 
lishing a series of pilot projects to promote under- 
standing of these problems and to improve its service 
to employers and workers involved in these changes. 
The pilot proje cts will be 
ploye rs 
l.who are 
changes, and 
2. who may wish to have assistance with problems 
of job skill requirements and workers skill identifica- 
tion, selection for transfer, or for training. 
The Employment Service has at its disposal various 


conducted with em- 


introducing significant technological 


techniques and services to be made available to inter- 
ested employers and their workers: 

1. Through job analysts and othe) techniques, an 
employer can be assisted in determining skill require- 
ments for his projected new or changed jobs, and in 
identifying related transferable skills that his present 
r m ployee s have. 

2. Through interviewing, counseling, and testing, 
needed information on worker skills, aptitudes, and 
interests may be obtained to provide an additional basis 
for determining transfer, training, or retraining pos- 
sibilities for those workers being considered for such 
action. 

3. Through interoffice and interstate clearance, the 
Employment Service can assist in locating workers with 
specialized skills needed for automated operations. 

4. Through its placement services, the public em- 
ployment service can serve those worke rs u ho are 
scheduled for displacement and who require job-find- 
ing assistance, helping them to obtain such other 
employment as may be available in the area, and 
providing information on employment opportunitie 
in other locations in which they are interested. 

5. Through its labor market information and ap pli- 
cant services, such as counseling and testing, a deter- 
mination may be pnade of “possibilities of training for 
new occupations based upon the worker's qualifications 
and upon the likelthood for future job opportunities. 
In connection with training, the Employment Service 
woul work with the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, whose representatives 
are experienced in assisting employers in establishins 
training programs. 
in. the 


pilot projects, the Employment Service will amass in- 


By using ap plic able service and techn que 


formation to be made available to employers and 


workers as well as improve its ability to serve em- 
ployers, workers, and the community as a whole 

Your State Em ployme nt Service local office man- 
ager has more information about the automation proj- 


ai atlable to employe? 


ects and the services plannin 


or making technological changes. 


Continued on page 10 
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Implications of the Area Redevelopment Act 
For Employment Security 


By LOUIS LEVINE 
Deputy Director 
Bureau of Employment Security 


TT'HE Area Redevelopment Act, signed by President 

Kennedy on May | of this year, represents a step 
forward in spelling out some of the commitments and 
obligations on the part of the Federal Government 
which were only generally set forth in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. It becomes, therefore, another ad- 
dition to the structure of economic security which has 
been building in this country since 1935.! 

As a natural extension of the Employment Act of 
1946, which committed the Federal Government to a 
policy of promoting maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power, the Area Redevelopment 
Act takes the position that the national government 
cannot be indifferent to the problem of localized 
chronic unemployment. While the ARA still places 
upon each State and local area the major respon- 
sibility for mobilizing its resources for a solution of its 
own problems, it also recognizes that the causes of 
these problems may lie far beyond the boundaries of 
the locality and may require outside assistance for 
their resolution. 


Look To The Present 


It might be said that localized economic and unem- 
ployment problems are nothing new; the “ghost town” 
The ar- 
gument has been made that these are part of the price 


is a familiar landmark in American history. 


we must pay for a free and dynamic economy, and 
in the long run, the economic forces work themselves 
out to achieve a higher level of efficiency and a better 
standard of living. As social and economic changes 
have accelerated with ever-widening effects. however. 
we have come to recognize that human beings must 
live in the shortrun, while waiting for longrun adjust- 
ments-—that economic efficiency is not an end in itself 
but a means toward a goal. That goal, of course, is 


For a dese riptre n of the acl’s pro isions, see “Mai 7 Pro- 
vistons of the Area Redevelopme nt Act,’ EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVIEW, June 1961 


December 1961 


to advance and improve the lot of human beings. 
The Area Redevelopment Act is an important mile- 
stone in our progress toward this objective. 

The ARA has its roots in a series of developments in 
recent years, with which we in employment security 
have had a long and intimate concern. The Federal 
Government took active steps to meet the problem of 
unemployment through the whole decade of the 
1930’s—a period of mass unemployment. This was 
also the period when the first serious attempts were 
made to define, measure, and analyze this mass phe- 
nomenon. Qut of these efforts has come the wealth 
of statistical data that made possible a better under- 
standing of the problems of unemployment and the 
workings of the labor market. 


What Makes Up Unemployment? 


With World War II, mass unemployment disap- 
peared as a feature of the American economy, but 
the persistence of other types of unemployment has 
given rise to continuing concern. Through the use of 
the available data, we have been able to look behind 
the national aggregates and examine the component 
elements of unemployment. We find that unemploy- 
ment is not a homogeneous phenomenon. There are 
different kinds of unemployment—different conditions 
that give rise to unemployment. There are also dif- 
ferent kinds of unemployed persons, and the economic 
and social impact of these unemployed have different 
implications for the total economy. 

One of these component elements 
directly relevant to the ARA program—is the differen- 
tial impact of unemployment by area. ‘This was no 
surprise to us in the Bureau of Employment Security 
and in the affiliated State agencies. Through our local 
office operations in every part of the country, we long 
ago recognized that one labor market is not the same 
as another. Each labor market has its unique features, 
its industrial composition, patterns of seasonal employ- 
ment, susceptibility to cyclical fluctuation, characteris- 


and the one most 
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tics of the employed and the unemployed. Labor 
markets differ in both their structure and behavior. 

As the body of information developed with respect 
to local labor markets gave rise, in some part, to the 
ARA program, implementation of the act will, in turn, 
give rise to demands for additional facts and analyses 
of local situations. It is not enough merely to define 
the area which can qualify for Federal assistance 
under the act. In order to obtain any assistance, there 
must be some organization formalized at the State and 
local levels to initiate and carry through appropriate 
actions. Such local groups, representing management, 
labor, schools and vocational education, civic groups, 
and community agencies, will become in effect man- 
power councils concerned with the development and 
utilization of human resources as related to the eco- 
nomic growth and stability of the area. 


Local Office To Help Community Groups 


To meet the needs of such groups, there will be an 
increasing demand for local labor market information, 
much more detailed and perhaps more current than 
we are now providing. Closely related is the require- 
ment under the act that an overall economic develop- 
ment program be developed for any area which is to 
qualify for Federal assistance. Every such plan should, 
of necessity, have a section dealing with manpower 
resources -employment, unemployment, training, cur- 
rent and prospective labor supply and demand, hiring 
channels, obstacles to good hiring practices that exist 
in the area and employment objectives to be achieved 
through economic development activities. Here again, 
the local employment office can expect to be the major 
resource available to the active community groups. 

At this writing, 49 overall economic development 
programs from 24 States have received provisional ap- 
proval of the Area Redevelopment Administration per- 
mitting the local organizations in these areas to ini- 
tiate economic development projects, and permitting 
the establishment of training and retraining programs. 
These 49 areas cover approximately 200 counties (22 
percent) of the 843 counties designated as redevelop- 
ment areas. Of those so designated, the Bureau of 
Employment Security has recommended a total of 
349, of which 21 were major, 97 smaller, and 231 
very small labor market areas. The remainder are 
rural counties or Indian reservations. 

In general, the early area overall economic develop- 
ment programs failed to provide adequate information 
as to what might be the expected effect of the area’s 
plan on local employment and unemployment. 

Foreign workers, particularly Mexicans, were found 
to be employed in considerable numbers in about a 
score of rural counties designated as redevelopment 
areas. State agencies have been alerted to this ap- 
parent anomaly. 

What is likely to be the nature of the problems with 
which the local area development groups will be called 
upon to deal? 


On the basis of the studies we have 
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made in recent years of persistent unemployment in 
labor surplus areas, we can expect to find that the 
area has poor economic balance and lacks industrial 


diversification. In some instances, the area’s econ- 
omy has been tied to some natural resources that have 
been depleted, or new fuels or materials have come 
into the market and have displaced the resource on 
which the locality was based. Or we may find that 
a geographical shift of industry, in response to popula- 
tion or technological changes, has left behind a prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment. 

Whatever the immediate causes, it will be quite evi- 
dent that there are not sufficient employment oppor- 
tunities currently or in the near future in those areas 
to absorb the unemployed. Nor are jobs being cre- 
ated to take account of any increase in the local labor 
force. ‘To develop a workable economic plan for the 
area, it is increasingly evident that more must be 
known about the human resources of the area. For 
this purpose we have a tool already developed—the 
area skill survey—which can be adapted to meet speci- 
fic local area needs. In many areas, a detailed study of 
the manpower resources and of current and expec ted 
future needs may well show that, despite a problem 
of chronic unemployment, there is a shortage of the 
kinds of skills needed to attract new industries to the 
area. 

With some intensive concentration on vocational 
guidance, employment counseling, and retraining, it 
may be possible to make some of the unemployed fully 
competitive in the job market. This means that 
training programs will be needed, but this is not as 
simple as it sounds. 


Many Questions About Training 


It has become quite popular in this country to say 
that the answer to our problems of technological and 
chronic unemployment lies in training and retraining. 
But this is an answer that opens up a whole series of 
new questions, which we are as yet ill equipped to 
answer. It must be borne in mind that the act re- 
quires that training be provided only where there is 
“reasonable expectation” that the trainees will find 
jobs utilizing their newly acquired skills. Training 
does not by itself create new job opportunities. Who 
is to be trained? And for what? We have had little 
experience with mass training or retraining. 

Nevertheless, there may be a good deal of compe- 
tition for training programs under the ARA. The 
act provides only $4.5 million for training and another 
$10 million for retraining subsistence payments. These 
weekly subsistence payments are to be equal to the 
average unemployment benefit check in the State, and 
cover a period of no more than 16 weeks for each 
eligible worker. On that basis, the act can provide for 
the training of not more than 25,000 people. Obvi- 
ously, this is not of a magnitude to provide the answer 
to our problems of chronic unemployment. But it 
does offer the possibility of a pilot approach to some 
of these problems. 


Employment Service Review 


Training programs from 32 areas of chronic unem- 
ployment are under review at the present time. The 
first such program under the act was approved for the 
Huntington, W. Va., area. This was followed by 
recommendations for approval of the Providence- 
Pawtucket, R.I., and Ansonia, Conn., plans. A num- 
ber of the early training programs received were so 
sketchy as to require extensive additional treatment by 
employment security agencies at State and local levels. 
Others were more nearly related to manpower require- 
ments and occupational needs. 

As we become involved in the training program, we 
will need to have a great deal of information about the 
candidates for training. We will need to know the 
individual's past education and training, his work his- 
tory, his qualifications, his skills and aptitudes. Many 
of these individuals, as we know from studies of the 
longterm unemployed, will have serious liabilities in 
the labor market. Longterm unemployment is itself 
a liability for getting a new job, and this may be com- 
pounded by little education and low-level or obsolete 
skill. In addition, many may show little retraining 
potential. 

What are the implications of the ARA program for 
employment security operations? It implies at least 
broadly expanded, if not new, local office involvement 
in community economic security activities. Working 
relationships with field representatives of the U.S. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and State ap- 
prenticeship agencies must be strengthened; active 
participation in and contribution to local economic- 
employment development groups must be assured ; and 
of utmost importance, a full working partnership with 
vocational education authorities, founded on a mutual 
understanding of clearly defined goals, must be forged 
and maintained in order to develop realistic area train- 
ing proposals. 

Many of the more technical services, which only 
the employment security agencies can readily perform, 
entail activities with which we are, in large measure, 
already familiar. For example, surveys of manpower 
supply and demand by industry and occupation, al- 
though conducted with newly developed, less time- 


consuming techniques for ARA purposes, have for 
some time been a component of the employment secu- 
rity system’s “know how.” The same goes for the “test 
selection” of trainees, in which the Employment Serv- 
ice has a reputation for unique competence. Here, 
too, however, the requirements of the ARA training 
program go considerably beyond our present 
experience. 

It is in the determination of the “training needs 
of unemployed and underemployed individuals” that 
we face perhaps our greatest challenge. In our recent 
Experimental Rural Area Program, we gained val- 
uable knowledge in the use of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Batrery and counseling techniques to deter- 
mine the “occupational potential” of people who had 
little industrial experience. With procedural refine- 
ments, this approach is tailor made for the ARA pro- 
gram and appears destined to become “standard 
operating procedure” in redevelopment area local 
offices. 

Finally, we are charged with the payment of re- 
training subsistence benefits to eligible individuals tak- 
ing training under the act. In this field, of course, 
the employment security system has a wealth of knowl- 
edge. Recent introduction of temporary extended 
unemployment compensation, as well as the preceding 
initiation of Federal benefits for U.S. Government 
civilian employees and exservicemen have provided 
the sound administrative experience so essential to the 
efficient planning and conduct of this logical extension 
of our income-maintenance system. 

In this discussion, we have covered some aspects of 
increased labor market information and_ training 
activities, which are major responsibilities of the Labor 
Department under the Area Redevolpment Act. Al- 
though we can anticipate many problems, the em- 
ployment security system is equipped to deal effectively 
with them. We have many years of experience as a 
Federal-State partnership working to solve labor mar- 
ket problems on the local level. We look forward to 
our new responsibilities in human resource develop- 
ment as a challenge—and an opportunity for greater 
service. 


Aériculture in California Covered by TDI 


By HERBERT M. WILSON 
Chief, Division of Disability and Hospital Benefits 
California Department of Employment 


roo significant events make 1961 a historic year 

for California’s temporary disability insurance pro- 
gram. First, December marks the 15th anniversary 
of the. first payment of disability insurance benefits 
under a 1946 legislative amendment to the California 
Unemployment Insurance Code. Second, legislation 
enacted by the 1961 regular session of the California 
Legislature resulted in the most monumental changes 


December 1961 


yet experienced by California’s disability insurance 
law. 

The principal legislative amendments of 1961 to 
temporary disability insurance in California are 
described below. 

1. With the signing of Assembly Bill 1663 by the 
Governor in late September, California again pio- 
neered in the field of temporary disability insurance. 
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Beginning January 1, 1950, California was the first— 
and still is the only—State to provide hospital bene- 
fits. Now California becomes the first and only State 
to provide disability insurance and hospital benefit 
coverage for all of its agricultural workers. 

Disability insurance and hospital benefit coverage of 
agricultural workers became operative with respect to 
wages paid on and after October 1, 1961. The cover- 
age is on the same basis as has existed for workers in 
business and industry. The statutory standard under 
which a farmer becomes an employer is the same as 
for employers in business and industry, that is, pay- 
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ment of more than $100 wages in a calendar quarter. 

The immediate problems that faced the Department 
were to make California employers of agricultural 
labor aware of the new law; to have them register 
with the Department of Employment as employers 
within the meaning of the disability insurance provi- 
sions of the California Unemployment Insurance 
Code; to get them to deduct the disability tax from 
the worker’s pay after October 1, 1961, and to pay it 
to the Department on behalf of the worker each calen- 


dar quarter; and to make them understand that farm ‘ 
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employers who fail to register and collect the tax 
become fully liable for payment themselves. 

A carefully planned, intensive informational cam- 
paign using virtually all methods and media got under 
way with Governor Brown’s signing of the bill. In 
identifying agricultural employers, the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance helped the Department 
by making available a tape of the Bureau’s agricultural 
employer address file. Using its electronic data proc- 
essing equipment, the Department was able to produce 
addressograph plates and send out informational 
material to these employers. 

By October 1, 1961, the Department had registered 
approximately 57,000 employers of agricultural labor. 
The first contribution return forms are to be filed in 
January 1962 for the fourth calendar quarter of 1961. 
Then the Department will know how successfully this 
new employer group has been integrated into the pro- 
gram, particularly in view of their unique payment 
methods, i.e., payment to family groups, cash pay- 
ments, and wages in kind for lodging and meals. 

The next and continuing problem for the Depart- 
ment is to acquaint farmworkers with the fact that 
they will be covered for disability and hospital benefits 
and to apprise them of their rights and responsibilities. 
Disability benefits based entirely on farm wages will 
not be payable until May 1962. Shortly thereafter, the 
Department will begin to learn the characteristics of 
this new claimant group pertinent to their disability 
insurance coverage, such as where they live the year 
round, where and how they obtain medical care, the 
extent of their attachment to the labor market, the 
extent of their own precise knowledge of their work 
history, and their employers’ names. ‘The actuaries 
estimate that this added coverage will produce approx- 
imately $4.5 million annually in premium income and 
$8.5 million in benefit expenditures. It is hoped that 
bringing this protection to the agricultural workers 
within the declared purpose of California’s temporary 
disability insurance, which is to mitigate the evils and 
burdens which fall on the unemployed and disabled 
worker and his family, will be an aid to stabilization 
of farm labor in California. 

2. The benefit formula has been improved by in- 
creasing the maximum weekly benefit amount from 
$65 to $70 for periods of disability beginning in 1962. 
Thereafter, beginning with calendar year 1963, an 
escalator formula has been provided under which the 
$70 maximum weckly benefit amount may go up from 
$70, or be reduced to not less than the $70 maximum, 
depending upon a computation based on average 
weekly wages made annually by the Director of Em- 
ployment. The maximum is to be two-thirds of 
average weckly wages, but not less than $70. 

Thus, for the first time in the history of the pro- 
gram, the maximum benefit amount can be adjusted 
automatically in relationship to average wages in em- 
ployment without further legislative enactment. 

3. Additional revenue for the program has been 
provided by raising the taxable wage base for worker 
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contributions from the present $3,600 to $4,100 for 
1962, to $4,600 for 1963, to $5,100 for 1964, and to 
$5,600 for 1965 and thereafter. A permanent trans- 
fer of $70 million of worker contributions from the 
Unemployment Trust Fund to the Disability Fund 
was also made, with a prohibition against any further 
transfer. 

For the past 5 years, the cost of the disability in- 
surance program has been financed in part out of ac- 
cumulated reserves. This condition was created by 
deliberate legislative action with the planned intent 
of reducing the large reserves. Objective of the 1961 
legislation is to steady the swing of the fiscal pendulum 
at a point which will establish a level of reserves to 
be maintained for continued solvency and growth. 

4. Four important changes in the program have 
been enacted which affect relationships under the pro- 
visions of the California law that permit contracting 
out of disability insurance through private insurers 
or self insurance, which California calls “voluntary 
plans.” 

First, voluntary plans are to be assessed for all the 
costs incurred by the Department of Employment in 
the added administrative work arising out of such 
plans. Prior to July 1, 1955, voluntary plans were 
liable for such an assessment up to 0.02 percent of 
taxable payroll of the employers they insured, but this 
provision was repealed by the 1955 Legislature. 
There have been no administrative cost assessments in 
the intervening years. 

Second, the provision that the approval of a volun- 
tary plan must not result in a substantial selection of 
risks adverse to the State Disability Fund has been re- 
instated to become operative January 1, 1962. This 
requirement, commonly referred to as “adverse selec- 
tion,’ had been suspended by legislative action since 
calendar year 1954. The Director of Employment is 
also required to implement the reinstatement of the 
adverse selection provision by regulations evaluating 
and taking account of sex, age, and wage distribution, 
as well as other factors relating to a reasonable test or 
tests for adverse selection. 

Third, beginning with 1962, a new method for 
financing the benefits paid to the “unemployed” dis- 
abled is instituted. ‘This system establishes an unem- 
ployed disabled account in the Disability Fund for 
deposit of a fixed percentage of taxable wages covered 
by the State plan and voluntary plans (0.15 percent in 
1962; 0.13 percent in 1963; 0.12 percent thereafter) 
to finance such benefits. Quarterly assessments against 
voluntary plans are to be made for their contributions 
to the account. The problem of sharing the cost of 
benefits to disabled persons who are not in covered 
employment at the onset of their disability (the “un- 
employed” claimants) is a problem that exists under 
a dual system of State fund and voluntary plans, where 
the risk does not necessarily accord with the premium. 

Three methods were tried earlier as a result of rec- 
ommendations by the Department and legislative in- 
terim committee that these costs be shared fully and 
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on a current and equitable basis. (In 1946 charges 
were assessed by regulation on the basis of pro rata 
shares of the claimant’s base period earnings; in 1947 
the Legislature established an extended liability ac- 
count device, which was suspended for 1959 and 1960, 
and repealed outright in 1961; in 1959 the Legislature 
established the concept of prorated benefits effective 
January 1, 1960, which was also repealed in 1961. 
Fourth, termination of a voluntary plan is to be 
effective only on the anniversary of the effective date 


of the plan, except for terminations on the operative 
date of any law increasing benefit amounts. This 
measure intends that voluntary plans be exposed to 
claimants eligible for disability insurance for a full 
year for each year’s premiums received from such in- 
dividuals, if these individuals remain in employment 
covered by the voluntary plan. 

All of the legislative amendments discussed in item 
+ may affect the extent of participation of private 
insurance carriers in California’s disability insurance 
program. 


Highlights of 1961 State UL Legislation 


By MURRAY A. RUBIN 


Division of Legislation, Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ESPITE persistently high exhaustion ratios in 

many States and an average national insured 
unemployment rate (seasonally adjusted 
cent for the first 6 months of 1961, the volume of 
State legislation providing substantial increases in 
maximum weekly benefit amounts and extensions of 
regular duration was considerably less than that en- 
acted during the last comparable legislative period of 
1959. Fifteen States, in contrast to 22 in 1959, en- 
acted increases in the maximum weckly benefit 
amount; 4 States, in contrast to 16 in 1959, provided 
for increases in regular duration. This relative de- 
crease of legislative activity in the benefit and dura- 
tion areas represents the most significant general 
characteristic of the 1961 State legislative year. 

A new unemployment insurance program, effective 
October 1, 1961, was approved by the Virgin Islands. 
It provides for weekly benefit amounts ranging from 
$8 to $25, variable duration of the lesser of 26 weeks 
or one-third of base-period wages, and coverage of 
firms employing one or more at any time. Employees 
of the government of the Virgin Islands, as well as 
domestic agricultural workers, are also covered. Bene- 
fits will not be payable under this law until January |, 
1964. 

The Puerto Rican unemployment insurance pro- 
gram was brought into the Federal-State system on 
January 1, 1961, and a number of States enacted 
necessary legislation permitting their officials to ente1 
into agreements with Puerto Rico to take and process 
interstate claims. 

Of the 47 State Legislatures which convened in 
regular session in 1961, only Delaware had not yet 
adjourned (September 30), and three (New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin) are expected to reconvene be- 
fore the end of the year. 
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Coverage 


Significant coverage provisions were enacted by the 
Hawaii and Idaho Legislatures. The Hawaii law, 
effective May 22, 1961, covers domestic service if the 
cash remuneration paid by an employing unit for such 
service is $225 or more per quarter. The Idaho law, 
effective January 1, 1962, extends mandatory cover- 
age, with some few exceptions, to local government 
employees. 

Laws of 28 States provide automatic coverage of 
services now covered by the Federal Unemployment 
Tax, by virtue of the 1960 Federal social security 
Public Law 86-778 Eight of these 
States enacted legislation specifically extending cover- 


amendments 


age to most of the services performed for feeder and 
nonprofit organizations and the airline employment to 
which the Federal law now applies. Only 5 (Ari- 
zona, California, Massachusetts, South Carolina, and 
Texas) of the remaining 25 States without adequate 
automatic provisions to cover these services amended 
their laws to correspond more closely with current 
Federal coverage provisions. 

Provisions in the laws of 42 States automatically 
provide for State coverage of privately owned Fed- 
Federal 
granted (as under Public Law 86-778). Four 


eral instrumentalities when permission — is 
Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Tennessee) of 
the remaining nine States enacted legislation to extend 


State coverage to these instrumentalities. 
Weekly Benefit Amount 


The following increases in maximum and minimum 
weekly benefit amounts were enacted: 
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Maximum 


Minimum Maximums as percent 


of 1960 State average 


State weekly covered wage 
From lo From To 
Old New 
\labama $28 $32 $6 $9 37 41 
Dalaware 40 50 (i (1) 39 48 
Hawaii 45 55 (} (i 57 70 
Idaho 40 2 43 15 17 49 53 
[llinois 32 38 (i ( 31 LY 
Maine (effective 10-62) 33 34 7 9 43 45 
Missouri 33 40) (1) (1 36 44 
Montana 32 34 10 15 39 41 
New Hampshire 38 10) 10 12 49 52 
New Jersey 35 50 (1 ( 35 50 
North Carolina 32 35 11 12 46 51 
North Dakota 32 36 (i (') 41 46 
South Carolina 26 34 8 10 39 51 
Texas (effective 1962). 28 37 fi 10 33 44 
West Virginia 30) 32 (1) a 33 35 


! No change. 
By enactment of flexible maximum provisions. 


Increases in the maximum weekly benefit amount 
were effected in Idaho and South Carolina as a result 
of the adoption by those States of flexible maximum 
benefit provisions, which relate the maximum weckly 
benefit to a percentage of the State’s average weekly 
The operation of the flexible maximum, 
adopted in previous years by six other States, resulted 
this year in increasing the maximum weekly amount 
in Colorado, Vermont, and Wyoming by $2, and by 
$1 in Kansas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

States, with 20.8 percent of all covered 
workers, now have maximums amounting to 50 per- 
cent or more of the State’s 1960 average weekly wage 
in covered employment. ‘Thirty States, with 61 per- 
eent of all covered workers, i 


wave 


Eleven 


now have maximums 
amounting to from 40 to 50 percent of the State's 
average weekly wage, and 10 States, with 17.8 percent 
of all covered workers, have maximums amounting 
to less than 40 percent of the State’s 1960 average 
weekly wage in covered employment. 


Duration 


Texas ( which increased its maximum duration from 
24 to 26 weeks), Alabama (which increased its maxi- 
mum duration from 20 to 26 weeks), West Virginia 

which increased its uniform duration from 24 to 26 
weeks), and Montana enacted significant changes in 
their regular duration provisions. 

‘The Montana duration was changed from a uni- 
form 22 weeks to an unusual variable of 13, 20, or 26 
weeks, with more restrictive earnings requirements for 
each of the two longer duration periods. ‘Those who 
mect only the requirement of 1/2 times high-quarter 
wages, formerly required for the uniform duration 
of 22 weeks, will now be eligible for only 13 weeks. 
In order to be eligible for 20 weeks, claimants 
must now meet the regular requirement and have 
wages of at least $100 in each of two quarters 
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other than the high quarter. Only those who meet 
the regular requirement and have wages of at least 
$100 in each of three quarters other than the high 
quarter will be eligible for 26 weeks of benefits. 

Texas now determines individual duration as the 
lesser of 26 times the weekly benefit amount and 27 
percent of base-period wage credits, instead of the 
lesser of 24 times weekly benefit amount and 25 per- 
cent of base-period wage credits. Delaware increased 
the duration fraction from 29 percent to 37 percent 
of base-period earnings. 

Delaware and New York enacted temporary pro- 
erams of extended benefits during 1961. Although 
benefits were paid for a short time under the Dela- 
ware amendment, and the New York Act is potentially 
operative until April 1, 1962, the operation of these 
programs was largely superseded by the enactment 
and operation of the Federal Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Program. 

Hawaii adopted a permanent program of 13 weeks 
of benefits (outside of the unemployment in- 
surance law) to provide additional compensation for 
workers unemployed as a result of a natural or man- 
made disaster, and for unemployed workers in coun- 
ties where the rate of unemployment is 6 percent or 
more. In 1959, six States adopted permanent pro- 
grams of extended benefits, payable during statewide 
recession periods. 


Qualifying Requirements 

Four States increased their flat minimum base- 
period qualifying amounts: Illinois, from $700 to 
$750; Maine, from $300 to $400; New Hampshire, 
from $500 to $600; North Carolina, from $500 to 
$550. South Carolina increased its minimum base- 
period qualifying-wage requirement from $240 to $300 
and its high-quarter requirement from $120 to $180. 
Montana increased its minimum high-quarter qualify- 
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ing wage requirement from $170 to $285, thereby in- 
creasing its base-period requirement from $255 to 
$427.50. The increase in Idaho's base-period wage 
requirements from $472 to $572 resulted automatically 
from an increase in the minimum weekly benefit 
amount. Alabama adopted a 1! times high-quarter 
requirement and, as a result of the increase in the 
minimum weekly benefit amount, increased its high- 
quarter requirement from $112 to $221. 

In addition, Illinois increased from $150 to $175 
the earnings required outside the high quarter. New 
Hampshire now requires $100 in each of two quarters 
and North Carolina requires some wages in at least 
two quarters, bringing to a total of 33 the number of 
States which specifically require wages in more than 
one quarter, or where qualifying wage or employment 
requirements automatically require wages in at least 
two quarters for all claimants. 

With the exception of Maine and New Hampshire, 
all States which raised the maximum weekly benefit 
amount require increased wages before claimants may 
qualify for the new maximum. However, California 
reduced the amount of base-period wages needed to 
qualify for its maximum from $1,500 to $1,410. 

Wisconsin amended its minimum requirement of 
18 weeks of employment to provide an alternate quali- 
fying requirement. An individual who has at least 
14 but less than 18 weeks of employment in the 52 
weeks preceding his unemployment may now qualify 
if he has 55 or more weeks of employment in the 104 
weeks preceding his unemployment. This new mini- 
mum qualifying requirement, which requires 41 weeks 
of work in the first 52-week period, is more restrictive 
than the alternate qualifying requirement adopted by 
New York in 1958. 


Requalifying Requirement 


Alabama, Delaware, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota enacted legislation requiring 
claimants who have received benefits in a preceding 
benefit year to have specified earnings, ranging from 
4 to 10 times the weekly benefit amount, subsequent to 
the beginning of that benefit year, in order to qualify 
for benefits in the immediately following benefit year. 
California amended its law to provide that twice the 
amount of disability insurance and workman’s com- 
pensation benefits received by an individual may be 
considered as wages for purposes of satisfying its re- 
qualifying requirement. The laws of 20 States now 
contain provisions designed to prevent the payment 
of benefits in two consecutive benefit years without 
intervening employment. 


Availability 


The most significant change in the area of availa- 
bility was the adoption by nine States (California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia) of legisla- 
tion providing specifically that an individual shall not 
be considered unavailable for work while attending, 
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under specified conditions, certain vocational train- 
ing courses approved by the director of the agency. 
Prior to 1961, only Massachusetts, New York, North 
Dakota, and Utah had such provisions. The laws of 
the District of Columbia and Michigan permit the 
payments of benefits to individuals while attending 
training courses, but they do not specifically provide 
that such individuals are not to be considered unavail- 
able for work. 


Disqualifications 


About one-third of the States amended the dis- 
qualification provisions of their laws. Maine and 
Montana enacted more severe qualifications for volun- 
tary leaving, refusal of suitable work, and discharge 
for misconduct. Maine and Montana also increased 
penalties for fraudulent misrepresentation in order to 
obtain or increase benefits. Disqualification in Idaho 
for the three major causes is now for the duration of 
the unemployment plus wages of at least eight times 
the weekly benefit amount, instead of for the duration 
of the unemployment plus 30 days of bona fide work. 

Each of the other States that amended disquali- 
fication provisions this year made less extensive 
changes, and the amendments adopted reflected little 
overall consistency in terms of heavier or lighter 
disqualifications. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2 


Occupational Wage Surveys 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics has released all of 
the occupational wage surveys for 82 major labor 
markets conducted in late 1960 and early 1961. The 
individual bulletins provide earnings information for 
about 60 jobs selected from several categories: Office 
clerical, professional and technical, maintenance and 
powerplant, and custodial and material movement. 

In addition to areawide averages and distributions 
of workers by earnings classes for each job, informa- 
tion is provided wherever possible by major industry 
division, including manufacturing, public utilities, 
finance, trade, and services. 

For 42 of the areas, data are also presented for 
paid holidays; paid vacations; scheduled weekly hours ; 
health, insurance, and pension plans; minimum en- 
trance rates; and shift differential practices. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has made ar- 
rangements to provide State agencies, on a continuing 
basis, with the surveys of areas in which they are 
interested. 

The bulletins are on sale through the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Prices range from 15 cents to 
25 cents a copy, with a 25 percent discount for 100 or 
more copies of any one bulletin. 
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Recent Laws 
Affecting Farm Labor 


By LESTER RINDLER and E. ELEANOR RINGS 
Farm Labor and Migration Studies 
Bureau of Employment Security 


A THE first session of the 87th Congress ended, 
the Mexican Labor Act (Public Law 78) was ex- 
tended, with several amendments, until December 
1963. Other measures enacted by Congress in 1961 
are expected to have an impact on farm laborers. One 
is the Omnibus Housing Bill, which provides loan 
funds for farmworker housing. The Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, aimed at improving economic conditions 
in areas characterized by persistent unemployment and 
underemployment, may help domestic farm workers 
as well as others in rural areas of chronic labor surplus. 
A number of other bills relating to migratory workers 
are under consideration in Congress. 

Historically, farm labor has been exempt from 
virtually all Federal labor legislation, such as minimum 
wage and unemployment insurance, although for a 
quarter of a century unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to include farm workers under protective laws. 
The investigations and studies of the LaFollette Com- 
mittee in the late 1930's, the Tolan Committee in the 
early 1940's, the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor in the early 1950’s, and the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor in 1952 helped to focus at- 
tention on the problems of migratory workers. 

The most significant Federal legislation in this area 
prior to 1961, however, was the extension of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance to regular hired farm workers 
in 1950 and to farm operators and seasonal hired work- 
ers in 1954." Presently, approximately 1.9 million farm 
workers are earning credits toward retirement benefits. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act also has a limited 
application to agriculture by providing a 16-year mini- 
mum age for work on farms during school hours. 
Compulsory school attendance laws in States and 
localities supplement this, but laws in many jurisdic- 
tions permit children under 16 to be excused from 
school to work in agriculture. 


Between 1955 and 1957, farm workers who received 
$100 in cash wages from a single employer during a calendar 
year were covered. Since 1957, farm workers who earn $150 
or more in cash wages on a farm during a calendar year, or 
who work for an employer for 20 days or more at time rates 
during a year are covered under OASI, 
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Under the Sugar Act of 1937, producers, in order 
to obtain maximum benefits, must not hire children 
under 14 and must pay at least the minimum wages 
set by the Department of Agriculture. 


Mexican Labor 


Public Law 78, which was due to expire at the end 
of 1961, authorizes the Secretary of Labor to admit 
Mexican agricultural workers for temporary employ- 
ment on U.S. farms in areas where labor shortages are 
certified. Under this law, 316,000 Mexican nationals 
were admitted to the United States in 1960. They 
worked in 26 States, with Texas and California ac- 
counting for more than 75 percent. Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, Michigan, and Colorado also use large numbers 
of Mexican laborers. Crops in which Mexican workers 
are concentrated are mainly cotton, tomatoes, sugar 
beets, pickles, lettuce, and citrus fruit. 

After prolonged study and consultation with a group 
of advisors, the Department of Labor recommended 
five amendments to the proposed 2-year extension of 
Public Law 78. The most important of these would 
require employers with labor shortages sufficient to 
warrant the employment of foreign workers to offer 
such workers wages at least equal to the Statewide 
average rate for hourly paid farm labor, or the U.S. 
average farm wage rate, whichever is lower. Under 
the existing law, wage rates for Mexicans are set at 
the prevailing wage level for each crop activity in each 
locality. In widespread areas where Mexicans are 
employed, wages of 50 cents an hour prevail. The 
purpose of this amendment would be to require wage 
rates paid to Mexican workers to keep pace with farm 
wages generally. 

The national average farm wage rate in 1960 was 
97 cents an hour. In Texas, the average farm wage 
rate without room or board was 78 cents while in 
California it was $1.23 last year. Employers would 
not be required however, to raise their wages more 
than 10 cents in any one year. 

The second amendment endorsed by the Depart- 
ment would make Mexican workers available only to 
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employers who have made an effort to attract domestic 
workers at terms and conditions of employment reason- 
ably comparable to those offered to foreign workers. 
This would prevent employers from providing less 
desirable fringe benefits or paying lower wages to 
domestic workers than to Mexican workers, whose 
terms of employment are now established by inter- 


national agreement. For example, insurance and 
transportation costs are paid by employers of Mexican 
workers but are not generally provided to domestic 
farm workers. 

Another amendment proposed by the Department 
would authorize the Secretary to place a limitation on 
the number of foreign workers who might be employed 
by any one employer. This was intended to assure 
active competition among farmers for the services of 
domestic farm workers and to provide greater incentive 
for employers to recruit and retain U.S. workers, as 
presently required by the law. The admittance of 
Mexican workers, under other suggested amendments, 
would be limited to temporary or seasonal employ- 
ment, and to unskilled field work. 

In outlining the Administration’s views on the ex- 
tension of the Mexican labor program, Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg emphasized the inconsistency of pass- 
ing legislation to improve conditions for migratory 
farm workers, while requiring them to compete without 
legal protection against an inexhaustible supply of 
foreign workers. 

Spokesmen for employer groups who opposed these 
amendments centered their arguments on the exces- 
sive discretionary power and the administrative in- 
feasibility of some of the proposals. It was also 
pointed out that the Secretary already has sufficient 
authority to adjust wages where necessary under the 
present law, which requires him to prevent any ad- 
verse effect on domestic workers from the importation 
of Mexicans. 

An amendment introduced on the Senate floor by 
Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota provided 
that wages for foreign workers be established by law 
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A Department of Labor Reception 
Center where Mexican agricultural 
workers are received from migratory 
stations and are contracted to em- 
ployers. Employers are required to 
pay the U.S. Government $10 per 
worker authorized, to cover costs in- 
curred in obtaining and processing 
the workers. 


at the lower of two alternative levels—90 percent ol 
the farm wage level in the State, or 90 percent of the 
national farm wage level. It was adopted by a nar- 
row majority. Another major amendment, intro- 
duced by Senator Kenneth Keating of New York, 
requiring employers to offer terms and conditions of 
employment to domestic workers which were com- 
parable to those offered to foreign workers, failed to 
pass. 

The original bill that passed the House extended 
the Mexican program for 2 years with none of the 
amendments proposed by the Department of Labor. 
In the Conference version of the bill, which became 
law, the McCarthy wage amendment was dropped, 
but several other amendments were retained. 

As finally passed, the measure permits Mexican 
workers to be provided to farm employers only after 
reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic 
workers at wages, hours of work, and working con- 
ditions comparable to those offered to foreign workers 
The previous law provided only that comparable 
wages and hours of work be offered. The conference 
report explains that the term “working conditions” is 
intended to refer only to physical conditions, such as 
sanitation and safety, and not to terms of employment, 
such as housing, transportation, subsistence payments, 
insurance, and work guarantees. 
contains a specific provision that Mexican workers 


The new law also 


can be recruited only for seasonal or temporary occu- 
pations, and expressly prevents their employment in 
the operation or maintenance of “power-driven self- 
propelled planting, or cultivating 
machinery.” 

In signing the Mexican Labor Bill, President Ken- 
nedy noted its failure to include some of the sig- 
nificant safeguards needed to protect wages and work- 
ing conditions of U.S. workers. He stated, however, 
that the present law does contain broad authority to 
regulate the conditions under which Mexican na- 
tionals are to be employed, and that this authority was 
recognized during legislative consideration of the bill. 


harvesting, 
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Other Federal Legislation 


Also signed into law during the 1961 congressional 
session was the Omnibus Housing Act, amending the 
1949 housing loan legislation administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. Under the new law, provision is made 
for loan funds for construction and improvement of 
rural homes and facilities, including buildings for use 
of farm tenants and laborers. 

The Area Redevelopment Act, which went into 
effect in May 1961, provides for Federal financial as- 
sistance to areas with persistent unemployment and 
covers rural as well as urban areas. One provision of 
the act provides funds for retraining underemployed 
workers including agricultural workers in redevelop- 
ment areas. 


Bills Passed By Senate 


In the first session of the 87th Congress, five bills 
aimed at alleviating some of the social and economic 
problems of migratory farm workers, were passed in 
the Senate but no House action was taken. When 
Congress reconvenes for its second session in January 
1962, these bills can still be acted upon. They are 
part of an 11-point program introduced by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, headed by New 
Jersey’s Harrison Williams, following extensive hear- 
ings and study over a 2-year period. Similar bills 
were introduced in the House by Congressman Her- 
bert Zelenko of New York, but have not been reported 
out of various House committees. 

Child Labor.—One of the five migratory labor bills 
passed in the Senate would extynd the child labor 
law provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to the 
employment of children on farms outside school hours. 
The magnitude of this problem was indicated by a 
special Census survey in July 1957, which revealed 
that 457,000 paid workers in agriculture during that 
month were 10 to 15 years of age, of whom more 
than one-half (236,000) were under 14 years of age. 
Nine States and the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico now provide a minimum age for children em- 
ployed in agriculture outside school hours. 

The Senate Bill would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to forbid the employment of any child 
under 12 years of age on farms during days when 
school is not in session, except children employed by 
their own parents. Children 12 and 13 years of age 
would be allowed to work on farms only with their 
parents’ written consent and only within 25 miles of 
their permanent residence. 

The bill also included a provision to regulate agri- 
cultural employment of youth under 18 in hazardous 
This problem has become of increasing 
concern because of recent trends in mechanization of 
farm employment. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg, testifying before the subcommittee, pointed 
out that the death rate per 100,000 in agriculture 
was exceeded only by the rates for extractive industries 
and for construction. 


Oct upations. 
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As passed by the Senate, the bill would authorize 
the Secretary to issue regulations prohibiting employ- 
ment of children under 18 in particularly hazardous 
farm occupations except those employed by their 
parents. 

Crew Leader Registration Another bill passed by 
the Senate provides for the registration of labor con- 
tractors or crew leaders. An estimated 8,000 crew 
leaders now operate in the migratory agricultural 
labor force, and in many cases arrange transportation, 
collect wages, compute and file social security tax 
deductions, and in other ways serve as the middle- 
man between growers and seasonal hired workers. 

At the present time, nine States and Puerto Rico 
require registration of crew leaders. A BES survey 
of the crew leader system in early 1960, however, in- 
dicated a need for Federal regulation to strengthen 
and supplement State action. The survey showed 
that, while crew leaders render many valuable services 
to both workers and employers, certain abuses occur. 
These relate particularly to discrepancies in wage 
payments, overcharging, or overlapping charges to 
both workers and employers for the same services 
such as transportation costs. As a result of data ob- 
tained from this survey and other sources, the admin- 
istration supported the crew leader registration bill. 

Under this bill, farm labor contractors or crew lead- 
ers recruiting 10 or more migrant workers (exclusive 
of immediate family members) for a fee for interstate 
agricultural employment would be required to register 
with the Secretary of Labor. Registration would re- 
quire proof of public liability insurance on vehicles 
used. Registration could be refused or revoked for 
failure to perform agreements entered into with work- 
ers or employers, or for conviction under laws relating 
to use of narcotics or certain other Federal offenses. 

Education and Health—The Senate also passed 
two measures to provide Federal aid for education and 
health services to States and local communities af- 
fected by a seasonal impact of migratory workers. 

Payments would be made to State educational agen- 
cies to meet part of the cost of educating migratory 
children during the regular school session. Also 


“The unpleasant truth is that the migratory labor sys- 
tem in the United States is based on underemployment, 
unemployment, and poverty... Farm workers are ex- 
cluded. from minimum wage, unemployment insurance, 
almost all workmen's compensation legislation and most 
other social legislation. In addition, they are excluded 
from legislation which protects the right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively with their employers. .. . 
We, as a nation, take pride in our concern for the dignity 
of the individual; but the apathy that has been demon- 
strated toward this lingering social problem seems to us to 
be an abdication of our responsibilities. . The present 
ad ministration is firmly of the view that the time for study- 
ing the migrant’s problem is past; the time for remedial 
action is long overdue.” 

—Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor, before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, June 13, 
1961. 
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Mexican workers prove their identities and have their papers stamped to indicate approval by the Mexican Government representative 
as they enter the migratory station for further processing for work on U.S. farms. 


authorized were grants for: (1) The operation of sum- 
mer schools for migratory children; (2) State and 
interstate planning and coordination of programs for 
education of migratory children; and (3) meeting the 
operating costs of pilot projects for programs of prac- 
tical education for adult migratory workers conducted 
by local educational agencies or colleges. After the 
first 2 years, authorized funds would be on a matching 
basis. 

Authorization of funds for health services would 
be primarily in the form of grants for special projects 
to provide medical and hospital care for migrant 
workers and their families in areas seriously affected 
by the impact of large numbers of seasonal farm 
workers. Grants would also be made for special proj- 
ects to improve health services and health conditions 
for migratory workers, and to facilitate cooperation of 
health agencies both interstate and intrastate. 

National Citizens Council.—The fifth Senate bill 
calls for establishing a National Citizens Council on 
Migratory Labor to be composed of non-Government 
members appointed by the President and reporting to 
him and to the Congress through the Secretary of 
Labor. The purpose of the council would be to focus 
public attention on problems of 
workers and to help develop programs for their solu- 
tion. Debate on this measure centered about the mem- 
bership of the council. As passed, the 15-meinber 
council would include 3 individuals to represent 


migratory farm 


farmers, 3 to represent migratory agricultural workers, 
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and 3 State officials. The remainder would be persons 
with a special knowledge of migratory agricultural 
labor problems. 


Other Legislative Proposals 


Several of the Senate subcommittee bills will be 
considered at the 1962 session of Congress. One of 
major importance would establish an agricultural 
minimum wage for an estimated 1 million farm workers 
employed on large farms. A “Domestic Worker Stabi- 
lization” bill sets up a plan for the orderly recruitment 
and distribution of domestic agricultural workers by 
procedures similar to those now used in the recruitment 
of foreign agricultural workers. Workers participat- 
ing in this plan would have a written agreement with 
employers which would assure prevailing wages, a 
guaranteed period of employment, and other benefits 
accorded to Mexican nationals in the United States. 

Other bills introduced but not acted on in the 
first session include coverage of agricultural workers 
under the National Labor Relations Act, and amend- 
ment of the Social Security Act to provide grants to 
States for operation of day-care centers for migratory 
farm children. 


Recent State Legislation 
During 1961, California brought agricultural work- 


ers under coverage of the temporary disability insur- 


ance provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 


Employment Service Revieu 





law, and also enacted legislation requiring annual 
registration of labor camp owners or operators, thereby 
supplementing the existing statutory provisions for 
regulation of labor camps. California’s Industrial 
Welfare Commission issued regulations, effective 
August 28, 1961, establishing a minimum wage of 
$1.00 per hour for women and minors employed in 
agriculture and in “industries handling products after 
harvest on the farm.” Regulations covering hours and 
provisions for overtime pay for women and minors 
employed in such processing industries were included. 

The legislature of Illinois for the first time enacted 
statutes regulating the construction and operation of 
migratory labor camps and providing for licensing and 
inspection of the camps. 


Nouth Carolina's 


Flexible Maximum Benefit 


N MAY 1961, the Governor of South Carolina 
signed an amendment to the State’s Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law which provided a change in 
the maximum weekly benefit from $26 to a variable 
maximum equal to 50 percent of the average weekly 
earnings of all covered workers in the preceding calen- 
dar year. The maximum so established becomes ef- 
fective for new claim determinations for benefit years 
beginning on or after July 1 of each year and con- 
tinues until a new maximum is established on July 1 
of the following year. The current maximum weekly 
benefit amount under this provision is $34. Up to 
this maximum, each eligible claimant will receive 50 
percent of the average weekly wage in the high quar- 
ter of his base period, computed according to the law. 
Surprising as it may seem, the flexible benefit maxi- 
mum formula was the least controversial of the pro- 
posals recommended by the South Carolina Employ- 
ment Security Commission to the 1961 General As- 
sembly. This might be attributed to the cooperation 
and understanding among all concerned with this 
legislation. Perhaps this understanding may best be 
exemplified by an excerpt from a speech by William 
F. Robertson of Ware Shoals, who is president of the 
South Carolina ‘Textile Manufacturers’ Association. 
In discussing the outlook for South Carolina’s textile 
industry for 1961, Mr. Robertson pointed to one area 
in State government in which the textile industry felt 
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In 1961, North Carolina for the first time provided 
regulations for the transportation of farm workers. 
Wisconsin, which had previously required workmen’s 
compensation coverage for a limited number of 
hazardous farm occupations, such as threshing and 
corn shredding, passed legislation requiring work- 
men’s compensation coverage for all persons employed 
in farming 20 days during the calendar year by an em- 
ployer of six or more workers. 

Existing laws regulating crew leaders were applied 
to day-haul crew leaders in New Jersey. New York 
amended requirements for registration of growers 
bringing migrant workers into the State. A Pennsyl- 
vania law provided special funds for summer classes 
for migrant children. 


By THOMAS P. EVANS 


Chief .of Research and Statistics 


South Carolina Employment Security Commission 


that adjustments were desirable, despite the fact that 
they would add to existing taxes on industry. 

Mr. Robertson said: “We found last year that 
weekly benefits in South Carolina had fallen below 
the level of other States. This is not a healthy situa- 
tion and we agree with the Employment Security 
Commission that the weekly benefits should be raised 
from the present $26 maximum to a rate equal to that 
maintained by our neighboring States. A rate of 50 
percent of the average weekly wage on July 1 of each 
year of all covered employees in South Carolina should 
accomplish this purpose. ‘This change would amount 
to a sizable, immediate increase in the maximum bene- 
fits to wage earners in South Carolina: and the textile 
industry feels that such an increase is equitable and 
necessary to keep benefits in line with the ups and 
downs of today’s economy.” 

Actually, many factors led to the introduction and 
subsequent enactment itto law of the new flexible 
maximum weekly benefit amount. In 1957, Clemson 
College, in cooperation with the Commission, con- 
ducted a benefit adequacy study using a sample of 
claimants in Anderson, Greenville, and Spartanburg 
Counties. Among other facts, this study showed that 
the maximum of $26 severely limited benefits to heads 
of household in terms of compensating wage loss, while 
serving very well in the case of single claimants and 


(Continued on page 21) 
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PROGRAM of temporary extended unemploy- 
ment benefits for railroad workers was established 

by legislation effective April 8, 1961, (P.L. 87—7) par- 
alelling that for workers covered under the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961 


(Public Law 87-6 This act covers workers who ex- 
hausted their benefits, subsequent to June 30, 1960, 
under the regular State programs and the programs for 
Federal civilian employees and ex-servicemen. The 
period covered by the railroad program, eligibility pro- 
visions, and the maximum duration of temporary 
benefits are approximately the same as for the pro- 
grams covered by Public Law 87-6. A worker who 
has established a claim to temporary benefits unde: 
either of the temporary benefit acts may not late 
receive such benefits under the other act. 

The principal difference between the railroad pro- 
gram and the State and Federal programs of tem- 
porary benefits is that railroad workers who have had 
10 or more years of service in the railroad industry 
were already entitled, under earlier legislation, to ad- 
ditional benefits following exhaustion of normal un- 
employment benefits. These additional benefits are 
paid for extended benefit periods lasting 26 consecu- 
tive weeks for employees with 15 or more years of rail- 
road service, and 14 cgnsecutive weeks for employees 
with 10 to 14 years of railroad service. The long- 
service employees may also receive temporary ex- 
tended benefits, but the combined total for which 
benefits are paid with respect to a benefit year (tem- 
porary benefits plus regular benefits) may not exceed 
195 days (equivalent to 39 weeks of total unemploy- 
ment). 

To finance the temporary extended railroad bene- 
fits, the contribution rate payable by employers under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act will be 
increased to 4 percent in 1962 and 1963. The present 
contribution rate, paid on each worker's earnings up 
to $400 a month, is 3.75 percent. 


Administrative Aspects 


The temporary extended benefits for unemployed 
railroad workers are paid by the Railroad Retirement 
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emporary b hobo Ki 


By ALDEN F. 


BI 


Chief, Division of Labor Studies, Office 


Railroad Retirement 


Board in the same manner as regular benefits unde) 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. Claims 
are processed in seven regional offices. Workers who 
had exhausted their rights to unemployment benefits 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act be- 
gan registering for temporary benefits promptly after 
the effective date of the new program, April 8, 1961 
Claims were promptly processed and paid. 

Administration of the temporary program has pre- 
sented relatively few problems, and those that did 
come up were successfully solved. 

One of the chief administrative problems encoun- 
tered in planning the program was how to make sure 


that unemployed railroad workers knew about their 


rights to temporary benefits. An individual notice 
concerning temporary benefits was mailed to each 
employee who might be entitled to such benefits. 

The sending of this notice required, at the outset of 
the program, a review of current year claim files to 
locate cases of claimants who had exhausted benefits 
since June 30, 1960. Notices were sent to about 
28,000 such claimants before the program began 
Since that time, a notice has been sent to each claim- 
ant who had received nearly all of his regular benefits 
and may be entitled to temporary benefits 
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The mechanics of claiming temporary railroad 
benefits are simple. Claims are made on the regular 
forms used in the administration of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. A simple application 
form, attached to each notice about temporary bene- 
fits. asks for the additional information needed in con- 
nection with temporary benefits. 

However, the temporary benefit program has added 
to the complexity of the system of unemployment 
benefits provided for railroad workers. As a result, 
some workers have not fully understood their rights 
to benefits, and this has increased the amount of cor- 
respondence handled by the processing offices. The 
unemployment benefit rights structure is complex, not 
only because of the addition of the temporary benefit 
provisions but also because of the permanent provi- 
sions for extended benefits for long-service employees. 
Thus a particular case may involve normal unemploy- 
ment benefits, regular extended benefits, and tempo- 
rary benefits 

Claimants who have exhausted normal benefit rights 
sometimes get two small chec ks one tor the last few 
days of unemployment payable under the regular pro- 
gram and the other for the first few days of temporary 


benefits This is partly because temporary benefits 













are paid from a fund which is kept separate from the 
regular benefit account. From administrative neces- 
sity, the two kinds of benefits are not combined in one 
check. However, this practice has caused some mis- 
understanding on the part of the claimants involved. 

The necessity for keeping financial records for tem- 
porary benefits separate from records for regular 
benefits has also made record keeping slightly more 
burdensome. This is particularly noticeable in cases 
where financial adjustments between the two funds 
are necessary. 


Payments and’ Beneficiaries 


In the 6-month period, April-September 1961, 
15,800 railroad workers received $13,025,000 under 
the Temporary Extended Railroad Unemployment 
Benefits Act of 1961. These individuals had exhaust- 
ed all unemployment benefit rights under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act at some time after 


1961. Most of them were employees with less than 
10 years of railroad service. 

About three-fifths of the workers who have received 

mporary extended benefits drew the first such pay- 
ment in May. Also, about two-fifths of the total 
amount paid was disbursed in that month. Some 
of the decrease after May occurred because the bene- 
ficiaries found jobs as a result of the pickup in both 
railroad and nonrailroad employment. Most of the 
decline, however, occurred for other reasons, such as 
eligibility again to receive regular benefits or the ex- 
haustion of temporary benefit rights. 


Most of the individuals who had received temporary 
extended benefits for June unemployment were again 
qualified for regular benefits in the new benefit year 
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which began July 1, 1961. There may have been as 
many as 20,000 who began receiving normal benefits 
in lieu of temporary extended benefits. However, 
such persons who did not exhaust their temporary 
benefits may receive additional payments if they ex- 
haust their rights to regular benefits prior to June 30, 
1962. 

In addition, 6,900 of the beneficiaries exhausted 
their rights to temporary benefits, and many others 
stopped getting temporary benefits because they had 
received the maximum total benefits permitted for a 
benefit year. Some of these may also have started 
to receive normal benefits again if they were qualified 
in the new benefit year. Thus, temporary benefit 


payments were at a very low level in August and 
September. 

As for regular unemployment benefits, payments 
for temporary extended railroad benefits are usually 
made for a 2-week claim period. The average 
amount of the 153,000 claims paid was about $85. 
However, the average for a week of total unemploy- 
ment was nearly $50. 

The existing provisions for regular extended bene- 
fits for long-service employees in the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act have kept down the volume 
of temporary payments to railroad workers. The 
program of temporary benefits has served largely to 
give a measure of protection against long-term unem- 
ployment to those with shorter service. 


“Se Emp oyces— When a ° 


By FLOYD WEST 
Assistant Director 
Idaho Employment Security Agency 


HE title of this article is the caption of Section 

72-1316—-A of the Idaho Code which provided 
that on and after July 5, 1959, the term “covered 
employment” shall include an individual’s entire serv- 
ice for wages when performed for and paid by the 
State of Idaho, with certain exclusions. 

The 1961 session of the Idaho Legislature wrote a 
sequal to this caption entitled “Employees of Coun- 
ties, Municipalities, etc., when covered 
tion of the Idaho law provides that on and after 
January 1, 1962, the term “covered employment” in- 
cludes an individual’s entire service for wages when 
performed for and paid by any county, municipality, 
incorporated village, or any public institution or in- 
strumentality, other than the State of Idaho, which 
pays the wages of its employees out of moneys raised 
solely by the exercise of the power of taxation, with 
certain exclusions. 


Vhis sec- 
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For a number of years, the Idaho Employment Se- 
curity Agency has had experience with the coverage 
of local taxing units as employers. For many years, 
we have had the highway departments of two counties, 
two incorporated villages, and a number of highway 
districts covered on a voluntary basis. Later the legis- 
lature provided for the coverage of irrigation districts 
and soil conservation districts. ‘This action was taken 
at the request of the officials of the associations repre- 
senting these taxing units. In recent years, two coun- 
ties also elected coverage and another one has acted 
as of July 1 this year. All previous coverage of local 
governmental bodies has been on the same basis as 
if they were private employers. Over the years, many 
of these employer accounts have obtained reduced 
tax rates under the experience rating provisions of the 
Idaho law. 

Coverage of State employees was placed on a some- 


State office staff, left to right: Stand- 
ing, Rudy Beck, status examiner, and 
Jim Smith, chief of Contributions; 
seated, Jack Anacabe, chief of Benefits, 
and Floyd West, assistant director, UI, 
work out details of unemployment in- 
surance coverage of State employees. 











what different basis. It provided that, in lieu of con- 
tributions, the State of Idaho should pay into the 
fund an amount equivalent to the amount of benefits 
paid. The amount of the reimbursement payment 
must be ascertained by the Director quarterly, and 
paid in such manner as the Director prescribed, sub- 
ject to the prior approval of the State Budget Director. 
When the bill providing for coverage of State Em- 
ployees was in the hands of a joint House-Senate 
Finance Committee, and had received its approval, it 
was suggested that an appropriation be made to set 
up an account from which the Employment Security 
fund could be reimbursed for the amount of benefits 
paid. The legislators decided that appropriations to 
the various State departments were sufficient to cover 
the costs of unemployment insurance and objected to 
making such an appropriation since it would be al- 
most impossible to tap all of the special funds, includ- 
ing such items as Federal grants, in order to distribute 
the cost equitably. Responsibility was left in the 
hands of the agency Director and the State Budget 
Director to work out a method of payment. 


Problems Arise 

It was soon apparent that direct charges of ben- 
efit payments to individual State accounts was not a 
practical approach. Since some State accounts would 
be very small, one series of unemployment insurance 
claims could wreck the budget of such a unit. We 
therefore worked out a program whereby we grouped 
related State departments and units, such as general 
administration, education, agricultural, health and 
welfare, etc., and assigned a tax rate to each of these 
groups. Each department, when it made up its 
monthly payroll, paid an unemployment insurance 
tax at the rate assigned, based on total payroll of 
covered employment. The tax rates assigned varied 
from %9 of 1 percent to 27% 9 percent. Initially, it 
was necessary for the agency to establish 116 accounts 
within the State government category. 

After 2 years of operation and a good look at our 
experience, we obtained approval of the Budget Di- 
rector for the establishment of a uniform State tax 
rate, which currently is % 9 of 1 percent applied to 
total wages. We believe that adjustments of not over 
one point plus or minus from time to time will keep 
contributions and benefits in balance. 

Covered payroll of State employees for fiscal year 
1960 was approximately $23.5 million. Benefit pay- 
ments during that period were $108,278. Benefit pay- 
ments for the succeeding fiscal year, ending July 31, 
1961, were $204,353. In reviewing the payroll records 
of the various State departments, we find very little 
difference in the number of separations due to sea- 
sonal activity, or for other reasons, in these 2 years of 
operation. ‘The increase during the latter year re- 
sulted from the recession, since State employees who 
were laid off could not obtain another job so readily. 
During the current fiscal year, we anticipate a claims 
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load of approximately $180,000; a tax rate of %o of 
1 percent, or perhaps % 9 of 1 percent before the year 
is out, should be sufficient to pick up any slight deficit 
and finance the program. 

Of course, in establishing a program of this type, 
it was necessary to put a wage and separation report- 
ing procedure into effect for State employees; in ad- 
dition, accounting controls and procedures had to 
be developed. We make a daily transfer by journal 
voucher to our general ledger of the benefit payments 
which are chargeable to the State account. We make 
a monthly breakdown by individual State account of 
such charges and accumulate the data for a quarterly 
report, which is forwarded to the State Budget Direc- 
tor. Whenever some tax adjustment seems necessary 
at the end of a quarter, we develop a review of ex- 
perience and a projection of anticipated receipts and 
disbursements for the Budget Director’s benefit, and 
schedule a session with him, after making recommen- 
dations to our Executive Director of the specific ad- 
justments that should be made. Adjustments are then 
activated by an order signed by both the Executive 
Director and the Budget Director of the State. 


Who Is Excluded? 


Exclusions from coverage consist of elective officials, 
members of faculties of public schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities, and some specialists on a part-time, irregular, 
or fee basis. The term “faculty member” is applied 
to anyone who is eligible for participation in the teacher 
retirement program. We have also excluded students 
doing part-time work for the school or college of their 
attendance. 

The same exclusions are contained in the section 
of our law covering counties, municipalities, etc. We 
have utilized the same policy decisions in setting up a 
program of coverage which begins on January 1, 1962. 
Currently, we have listed 44 counties, 186 municipali- 
ties, 187 school districts, 146 cemetery districts, and 
220 other county taxing units, making a total of 783 
local governmental units, which will come under 
coverage the first of next year. The principal dif- 
ference between this coverage and that of State em- 
ployees is that these units will be handled just like 
individual employer accounts and will be eligible for 
reduced rates under the experience rating provisions 
of the-law as such reductions are earned. 

One of the oddities we have encountered in discus- 
sions with school superintendents is that in outlying 
districts it is not unusual for the contract with a school 
teacher to require that individual to drive a school 
bus one trip in the morning and one in the evening. 
Since chauffeuring a school bus is a type of work out- 
side the scope of our definition of a faculty member, 
we will require that the portion of the wages appli- 
cable to school bus operation be included in covered 
employment. We also find that in some areas where 
there is a college, the public school district utilizes 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Experience Under the TEUC Program 


By REGINALD D. TUMBLESON 
Office of Federal Programs of Unemployment Compensation 
Bureau of Employment Security 


N FEBRUARY 1961, President Kennedy sent his 
first economic message to the Congress which 
asked, in part, that Congress “enact a temporary pro- 
gram for extending the duration of benefits” in view of 
the “urgent circumstances” of the unemployed during 
the 1960-61 recession. 

Statistics amply justified the President’s concern. 
The number of persons exhausting their unemploy- 
ment benefit rights increased from about 390,000 in 
the July-September 1960 calendar quarter to some 
663,000 in the January—March 1961 quarter. For the 
April-June 1961 quarter, the number reached almost 
751,000. For the entire calendar year 1960, about 
1.7 million claimants exhausted benefit rights: in the 
first 6 months of 1961, exhaustions totaled more than 
1.4 million. 

In response to the increased number of exhaustees, 
Congress passed the Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation (TEUC) Act of 1961 (Public 
Law 6, 87th Cong.). The act was signed by the 
President on March 24, 1961 and became effective 
April 8. States which enter into voluntary agreements 
with the Secretary of Labor to extend temporarily the 


duration of unemployment benefits to persons who 
have exhausted their regular unemployment benefit 
rights since June 30, 1960, receive Federal funds for 
the payment of such extended benefits. All 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands elected to partici- 
pate in the program.’ 

The administrative and benefit costs of the TEUC 
program are borne by the United States Treasury. 
Except for additional benefits paid to Federal civilian 
employees and former military personnel whose regu- 
lar benefits were paid under programs provided by 
title XV of the Social Security Act, TEUC benefit costs 
will be repaid by an increase of 0.4 percent in the tax 
imposed on employers under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. This increase will be in effect only for 
wages paid during calendar years 1962 and 1963. 

The TEUC Act of 1961 went into effect 15 days 
after it was signed by the President. Based on earlier 


‘For a description of the provisions of the act, see “Tem- 
porary Extended Unemployment Compensation,’ EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY REVIEW, May 1961, page 1. 
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preparatory work, within the 15 days the Bureau 
completed regulations, Secretary’s agreements, manu- 
als of procedures, publicity, and training material, and 
held training sessions for all regional office and State 
agency staffs. This work was completed early enough 
to provide time for States to prepare their own pro- 
cedures and to hold their own training sessions. As 
a result, the first claims under the new law were 
paid promptly in all States. 

From the beginning of the TEUC program in April 
1961 through September 30, 1961, 2 million individ- 
uals had filed first claims under the ‘TEUC program. 
Of this number, 1.8 million received TEUC benefits 
amounting to $427 million during this period. A total 
of 13.6 million weeks of unemployment were compen- 
sated at an average rate of approximately $31.27 a 
week. An additional $23 million was sent to the 
appropriate States as reimbursement payments through 
September 30, 1961. Under the TEUC program, the 
following five States led to benefits paid out (through 
September 30, 1961) : New York—$51.9 million; Cal- 
ifornia—-$51.8 million; Ohio—$49.7 million; Penn- 
sylvania~-$41.8 million; and Michigan-—$36.3 million. 
California and Pennsylvania figures include reimburse- 
ment payments of $693,000 and $11,779,000, 
respec tively. 


SourH CAROLINA’S FLEXIBLE 
MAXIMUM BENEFIT FORMULA 


Continued from page 15) 


secondary wage earners. A study on financing unem- 
ployment insurance in South Carolina, published in 
1959, discussed and gave costs for flexible maximum 
benefit formulas. These publications were widely dis- 
tributed to legislators, employers, organizations, and 
groups interested in the unemployment compensation 
program, 

In defense of South Carolina’s previous weekly 
maximum of $26. it must be said that while this is a 
low absolute value, it represented almost 40 percent 
of the average weekly total wage of workers covered 
by law in 1960. In fact, the average weekly benefit 
for total unemployment in 1960 represented 33 per- 
cent of the average weekly total wage. However, as 
time goes on, a fixed maximum works more and more 
of a hardship on household heads whose patterns of 
earnings tend to be higher than those of other cate- 
gories of claimants. Such a benefit formula tends to 
lose its effectiveness over a period of years for what is 
probably the most important group of claimants, since 
they are responsible for maintaining a home and one 
or more dependents. 

Phe South Carolina Employment Security Commis- 
sion, together with the executive director, director of 
the Unemployment Compensation Division, and the 
chief of Research and Statistics, met with members of 
the House Judiciary Committee at the beginning of the 
1961 General Assembly to explain and discuss the pro- 
posals for changes in the law. Conferences and dis- 
cussions were held with employer groups, labor 
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organizations, and other interested parties. The com- 
mission’s advisory council was unanimously behind the 
proposals. The administrative staff of the commission 
was available to special subcommittees, or committees 
of the House and Senate, during the progress of the 
legislation. Every effort was made to present the facts 
in response to questions concerning the effects of pro- 
posed changes. 

Introducing the flexible maximum benefit formula 
into our administrative procedures posed no special 
problems. Once each year the new maximum must 
be computed; this is done as soon as the ES—202 data 
are available for the last quarter of the calendar year. 
Since the new maximum applies to benefit years begin- 
ning on or after July 1, careful segregation of new 
claims was initially required during the changeover 
period, both because of the requirements of the law 
and the fact that the machine procedures for deter- 
mination of monetary eligibility were quite different 
for the two formulas. The machine procedure for 
the new formula is far simpler than for the old, since 
less sorting is required. However, whenever the maxi- 
mum changes, controls will have to be introduced into 
the machine procedure to insure that the weekly bene- 
fit amount does not exceed the maximum allowed for 
that particular benefit year. 

It was estimated that under the new formula, ap- 


proximately 23 percent of the State unemployment. 


compensation payments would be at the maximum 
rate. Data on payments are inconclusive at this time, 
but in August and September 1961 about 23 percent 
of the new claim monetary determinations were at the 
current maximum rate of $34. Since it has been nor- 
mal in our agency experience for claimants with lower 
weckly benefit amounts to have longer duration of 
compensated unemployment than those with higher 
weekly benefit amounts, the percentage of payments 
at the maximum is usually lower than the percentage 
of monetary determinations at the maximum rate. 
However, more experience is needed before payment 
data can be used to evaluate the estimates. 


Committee’s Highest Honor 


WEST VIRGINIA’S Senator Jennings Randolph was 
presented a Distinguished Service plaque earlier this year 
hy Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The presentation was part of a cermony commemorating 
the 25th anniversary of the signing of the Randolpb- 
Sheppard Act by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
June 20, 1936. Under the law, the blind are given prefer- 
ence in the operation of vending stands and snack bars in 
Federal buildings. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare reports that there 
were 649 vending stands in Federal buildings around the 
country operated by 688 blind persons as of June 30, 1960. 
As of the same date, the OVR figures show 1,429 stands in 
non-Federal buildings in the Nation oberated by 1,528 blind 
persons. For the year ending June 30, 1960, the opera- 
tors in both Federal and non-Federal buildings netted 
$7,541,304. 














Utah Evaluates Its Ul Experience 


By CURTIS P. HARDING 
Administrator 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


| he 1955, the Utah Legislature adopted the following 
provision: “Section 35-4—-3(b) . . . On or before 
the fifteenth day of April of each year the total wages 
reported on contribution reports for the preceding 
calendar year shall be divided by the average monthly 
number of insured workers . The average an- 
nual wage thus obtained shall be divided by 52 and 
the average weekly wage thus determined rounded to 
the nearest cent. One-half of this amount rounded to 
the nearest dollar . . . shall constitute the maximum 
‘weekly benefit amount’ paid any individual whose 
benefit year commences on or after the first day of 
the first full calendar week in July of such year. id 

Utah experience with this law has been entirely 
favorable. ‘This law has saved staff time for the Em- 
ployment Security Department and the State Legisla- 
ture. Other interested groups have saved many hours 
because the law eliminates the need for constant re- 


view and periodic legislative action. It not only saves 
time for all concerned, but it also settles a controver- 
sial issue in a manner that appears to be satisfactory 
to both management and labor. Most important, it 
prevents the maximum from operating as a growing 
obstacle to the operation of the precentage-of-wage- 
loss compensation principle so basic to our system. 
Utah, which was one of the first States to adopt this 
approach, is now in its seventh year of operation under 
this automatic provision. During this period, the 
average weekly wage in the State has increased from 
$66 in 1954 to $86 in 1960. The maximum weekly 
benefit amount has automatically changed each year, 
increasing from $33 in 1955 to $43 beginning July 
1961. At no time has the year-to-year increase been 
more than $2. In 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1960, the 
9 


increase was $2 and in 2 years, 1959 and 1961, the 


increase was $1. 


UTAH MAXIMUM WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 1938 -- 1962 
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Except during the period of erratically fluctuating 
earnings during the war years, the proportion of wage 
loss that would be compensated by benefits is com- 
paratively steady under the “new” law provision. 
This is shown graphically in the accompaning chart. 

This benefit feature, which automatically increases 
the maximum weekly benefit amount so long as earn- 
ings continue to rise, also increases the benefit cost 
when related to the frozen taxable wage base. 

This is illustrated in the table below which shows 
average annual earnings based on total wages and 
average annual earnings based on taxable wages. 


(otal and taxable average annual earnings, Utah—1942-60 


Average annual earnings Taxable 
earnings as 

Year a percent 

Total Taxable of total 

earnings 
1942 $1, 790 | $1, 699 | 94.9 
1943 2, 088 1, 932 92.5 
1944 2, 042 1, 874 | 91.8 
1945 2, 037 1, 850 90. 8 
1946 2,151 1,949 90. 6 
1947 2, 400 | 2, 102 87.6 
1948 2, 643 2, 273 86. 0 
1949 b A fF 3 2, 320 85.0 
1950 2, 882 2, 390 82.9 
1951 3, 155 2, 477 78.6 
1952 3, 306 2, 542 | 76.9 
1953 3, 450 2, 544 | 73.7 
1954 3, 443 2, 564 74.5 
1955 3, 642 2, 643 72.6 
1956 3, 842 | 2, 692 70.1 
1957 4, 065 2, 724 | 67.0 
1958 4,171 2, 734 | 65.5 
1959 4, 329 2, 819 | 65.1 
1960 4, 450 2 tte | O4::3 


Although benefit costs are increasing, average tax- 
able earnings have remained nearly constant. At the 
present time, payroll taxes in Utah apply to about 60 
percent of total payrolls. Should the trend continue, 
the time may arrive when taxes will apply to half or 
less of total wages. As weekly benefit amounts increase 
with a constant taxable wage base, contribution rates, 
expressed in terms of taxable wages, must reach ever 
higher levels to pay the bill. The question of equity 
is involved because employers with high wage earners 
whose employees may draw high weekly benefit 
amounts are paying a smaller proportion of their total 
payroll in taxes than are employers of low wage earners 
whose employees may draw low weekly benefit 
amounts. 

Another related consideration is the need for ob- 
taining a better measure of the individual claimant’s 
average weekly wage for the purpose of computing 
his weekly benefit amount. In Utah, the claimant's 
average weekly wage is assumed equal to his high 
quarter earnings divided by 13. If a more accurate 
method were available, it would provide a better meas- 
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ure of number of weeks worked, thus improving the 
formula for assigning duration of benefits. 

A third significant consideration is the problem of 
the time lag which results from setting the maximum 
weekly benefit on the basis of the previous year’s aver- 
age wage. This has a tendency to compensate claim- 
ants drawing the maximum at a lower rate than 50 
percent of current average earnings so long as there 
is a continuing increase in average earnings. The op- 
posite effect, of course, would obtain if earnings 
should decline. 


“STATE EMPLOYEES—WHEN COVERED” 

(Continued from page 19) 
college students for school bus drivers. 
such employment is covered. 

We find more questions raised by school administra- 
tors regarding the status of the employees in the hot 
lunch program than in any other field. In some in- 
stances, hot lunch programs are operated by PTA’s. 
These organizations by their very nature are not 
covered. However if the school operates the pro- 
gram, then any employment in that activity will be 
covered by the law. 

Among the taxing units are 146 cemetery districts. 
We believe that a large number of these units will not 
come under coverage because they will not pay wages 
of $150 in a quarter. This will also be true of a few 
water districts and other minor units. 

A great deal of agency personnel time has been 
utilized in talking at State or regional sessions of em- 
ployers representing these various taxing groups. We 
have had discussions and explanations of unemploy- 
ment insurance with the county clerks and auditors, 
county commissioners, school administrators, and 
many private discussions with municipal clerks and 
various other individuals. We have also assigned 
some field auditors to make explanations where 
needed. 


In this case, 


Good Cooperation 

Experience has shown that heads of State depart- 
ments were highly cooperative in working out prob- 
lems of State coverage. We are finding the same 
interest and willingness to cooperate on the part of the 
people who are responsible for administering county 
and local taxing unit operations. 

About the only special tool we have developed is 
a pamphlet entitled, “Idaho’s Unemployment Insur- 
ance Program—Summary for Idaho Employers,” that 
we brought up to date and reprinted. This pamphlet 
was originally distributed by an employers’ organiza- 
tion. It explains the duties and responsibilities of the 
agency, the employer, and the employee. 

We do not recommend that any other State copy 
Idaho’s techniques and provisions for covering State 
employees. ‘They have been awkward and time con- 
suming in accounting work. However, our agency 
has carried out the purposes for which these provisions 
of law were enacted. 


Nh 
tou 














President Kennedy signs the social security amendments of 1961 into law on June 30, 1961. 


Looking on are, left to right: Rep. Carl 
Albert, Okla.; Rep. Wilbur Mills, Ark.; Sen. John J. Williams, Del.; Rep. Thomas J. O'Brien, Ill.; Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson; 
Sen. Robert S$. Kerr, Okla.; Rep. John W. Byrnes, Wis.; Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; and Wilbur 
J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Social Security Benefits Improved 


By Division of Program Research 


Social Security 


EW or increased benefits will go to some 434 mil- 
lion people in the first 12 months under the Social 
Security Amendments of 1961. The law, enacted 
June 30, made these principal changes in the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program: 

1. Retired men now have the option to collect re- 
duced benefits as early as age 62. 

2. Aged widows’ benefits were increased by 10 
percent. 

3. Benefits were increased for those people getting 
lowest rate benefits. 

+. The amount of work needed to qualify for old- 
age benefits was reduced for people nearing or already 
at retirement age. 

5. Beneficiaries who have some earnings from work 
now have less withheld from their benefits—they can 
get more in combined earnings and benefits than they 
could under the old law. 

6. Social security contributions rates were increased 
by one-eighth of 1 percent each for employees and em- 
ployers beginning January 1, 1962; by two-tenths of 1 
percent for the self-employed. 

The changes made by the 1961 amendments were, 
for the most part, along the lines recommended by 
President Kennedy in his early February Economic 
Message to Congress. The increases in minimum 
benefits and benefits for aged widows were not so large 
as those proposed by the President. His proposal for 
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{dministration 


paying disability benefits to workers with extended but 
not necessarily permanent disabilities was not included 


Numbers Affected, Benefit Totals 


Phe reduced eligibility age for men will help mostly 
the older man who cannot work or find work even 
The change per- 
mits him to weigh the amount of the reduced-rat 
benefit he can get against his physical condition, the 


though he has not reached age 65 


availability of work, and his financial situation and 
then make the choice that seems best for him. It is 
expected that benefits amounting to $440 million will 
be paid during the first year that the change is in 
effect to about 560,000 people who otherwise would 
not have be en eligible 

n aged widows’ benefits 


The 10 percent increase 
raised the widow's benefit from 75 percent of that of 
The change helps one 


Benefits 


her husband to 822 percent 
of the neediest groups in the population 
were also increased by 10 percent for a dependent 
widower or a surviving parent. An estimated addi- 
tional $105 million will go to 1.5 million older people 
during the first year that the higher benefits are paid 

The increase in the minimum benefit was a much 
needed improvement in the protection provided by 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance for the 


many people now getting benefits at or near the 
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minimum. Fora retired worker age 65 or over, a dis- 
abled worker, or a sole survivor, the minimum month- 
ly benefit was raised from $33 to $40, with correspond- 
ing increases in the minimum benefits payable to other 
beneficiaries. The change means an additional $170 
million in benefits for about 2.2 million people in the 
first 12 months of its operation. 

The proportion of time that a person must work 
in covered employment to be fully insured for benefits 
was changed from 1 out of every 3 calendar quarters 
elapsing after 1950 to 1 out or every 4. However, 
as before, no one can become entitled to old-age bene- 
fits with less than 6 quarters, nor will anyone be 
required to have more than 40. The change makes 
it possible for most people to achieve insured status 
under the law more quickly. Also, many older people, 
who had not worked long enough or regularly enough 
under the previous provision because they were al- 
ready old when their jobs were covered, became eli- 
gible for benefits. About 160,000 older people who 
could not have qualified under the former work re- 
quirement were expected to draw about $65 million 
in benefits during the first year under the new 
provision. 

The retirement test for beneficiaries who earn more 
than $1,200 a year was changed so that $1 in benefits 
will be withheld for each $2 of earnings between 
$1,200 and $1,700, instead of between $1,200 and 


work as they can obtain and perform. Under the 
new test, about 350,000 people will start to get benefits 
or will get more in benefits than they would have 
previously. 


Impact of Amendments Studied 


The impact of the 1961 amendments—especially 
on men 62 to 64 years of age—is one feature of a 
study being undertaken by the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. The survey is designed to determine how the 
characteristics of applicants for old-age benefits change 
with changes in economic conditions. Survey find- 
ings on the employment status of applicants and their 
reasons for leaving or continuing in employment will 
be compared regularly with unemployment trends to 
discover how these factors may be related. 

Information will be collected in the course of the 
survey from areas of the Nation experiencing different 
rates of unemployment. From this information, it 
should be possible to indicate to what extent old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance and improved bene- 
fits contribute to lessening the burden of unemploy- 
ment where the problem has been particularly acute. 

A preliminary 4-week tally of claims for benefits re- 
ported in September showed that most men applying 
for reduced benefits before age 65 were unemployed 


$1,500. As under the previous law, $1 of benefits 
will be withheld for each $1 of earnings over the 
higher figure. The change improves the effect of the 
system on incentives for older people to accept such 


or in low-paid or part-time jobs. Thirty-three per- 
cent were out of work; 25 percent were working but 
had earnings so low they would be entitled to some 
or all of their benefits. Two percent had earnings 


Nearly 200 Centenarians On Social Security Rolls 


PIONEERS, former slaves, veierans of Indian wars, and a 
number of persons who can recall incidents they witnessed 
during the Civil War were among the 3.7 million people 
who received automatic increases in their social security checks 
in September. Out of 193 social security beneficiaries who 
have passed the century mark, 58 received increases under the 
1961 amendments to the social security law. 


Charlie Smith of Polk City, Fla., 118 years, who is the oldest 
heneficiary on social security rolls, received a $7 increase. At 
the age of 12, he was kidnapped off the coast of Liberia and 
sold as a slave in the New Orleans slave market in 1855. 





Other centenarians whose benefits have been increased are: 


Matilda Rogers, 109-year-old pioneer, who with her husband 
and five children moved to Kansas during the days of the 
prairie schooners and Indian attacks. 





Charlie Smith—118. ; ; ; ; tee ; Tatzumbie DuPea—112. 
Tatzumbie DuPea, 112, a Piute Indian now living in Los 


Angeles, Calif., who remembers her mother being slain by white settlers in the Owens Valley. 


Sam Strickland, 110, of Indianapolis, Ind., an Indian, who was captured by white settlers at the age of 8. He later 
returned to his tribe to marry an Indian girl. 

Increased payments to these centenarians and to the other 3.7 million beneficiaries—about one out of every four 
persons drawing benefits—were made automatically. But there are about one million other persons affected by the new 
amendments who must apply to their local social security offices. 

—Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
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Since men can now qualify for social security benefits at age 62, 
the man 62-65 can make a choice between taking a reduced- 
rate benefit and continuing to work. 


high enough to result in withholding all their benefits. 
The remaining 40 percent of those applying were 
retired. 

More than half of the men who described them- 
selves as unemployed at the time they applied for 
benefits had been out of work for more than 12 
months; 17/2 percent had been unemployed for 7 to 
12 months; and 32 percent had become unemployed 
within the past 6 months. 

About 47 percent of the retired men were too ill 


to work; 15 percent had been involuntarily retired by 
company policy. 

At the end of September, 190,000 men, 62 to 64 
years of age, and 59,000 of their dependents had ap- 
plied for benefits. 


Total Coverage, Exclusions, Benefits 


Altogether, including employees of State and local 
governments and nonprofit organizations for whom 
coverage is available on a group-election basis, and 
members of the Armed Forces, nine-tenths of all per- 
sons in paid employment in the United States are 
covered or eligible for coverage under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance system. 

Of workers not covered and not eligible for cover- 
age during a typical week, about one-third are cov- 
ered by Federal, State, or local retirement systems. 
The remaining two-thirds—accounting for 7 percent 
of the Nation’s paid employment—consists generally 
of persons who are not regular workers. They are, 
for the most part, self-employed people and domestic 
and farm workers who do not meet requirements of 
the law as to the amount of earnings or length of time 
worked. 

The new social security tax rate for employees and 
employers is 34 percent. The rate for self-employed 
people is 4.7 percent, 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance monthly 
benefit payments exceeded $1 billion for the first time 
in July 1961. This was twice the monthly amount 
paid 4 years before. The July 1961 payments were 
made to 15.8 million beneficiaries 


Texas Operational Survival Plan... 


Carla Tests Manpower Planning 


By W. C. SWANSON 
Civil Defense Manpower Specialist 


Texas Employment Commission 


URRICANE CARLA swirled through the Yu- 
catan Channel to the Gulf of Mexico on Sep- 
tember 8, 1961. For several days her indecisive action 
alerted the gulf coast from Brownsville to Pensacola 
By September 10, she was committed to strike the 
Texas coast. A fast and orderly evacuation of ap- 
proximately 500,009 people from the vulnerable 
coastal areas began as a result of the insistent advisory 
warnings and directives from the U.S. Weather Bureau 
station in New Orleans. The storm—later described 
as one of the greatest and most destructive in the 
history of the gulf coast—-was headed for Texas. 
The Texas Employment Commission emergency 
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manpower plans got a real workout when the State 
Coordinator of Civil Defense alerted the State Civil 
Defense Council on September 8 to the probability 
that the hurricane would strike the Texas coast. ‘The 
council, composed of representatives from each of the 
major State agencies and departments and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, is the Governor's executive group for 
channeling emergency assistance into an area when 
local resources are insufficient to cope with a disaster 

The TEC representatives on duty with the coun- 
cil kept the ‘TEC administrator's office advised of 
Carla's location, the precautionary measures being 


taken along the coast, and the possible hurricane 
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damage to the coastal area. The State office issued 
instructions to district directors and local office man- 
agers supplementing the emergency procedures out- 
lined in the manpower annex to the Texas operational 
survival plan. As civil defense regulations were put 
into effect, local office managers were instructed to 
operate as the manpower arm of civil defense and to 
make plans to handle all requests for emergency man- 
power channeled through their offices. 

The administrator alerted district directors in the 
areas not directly affected by Hurricane Carla to be 
prepared to dispatch experienced claims and place- 
ment personnel, on short notice, to assist TEC opera- 
tions along the gulf coast. Close contact was 
maintained with the Regional Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security; he was furnished current 
situation reports of the hurricane damage to district 
and local offices and a report of the participation of 
local office personnel in civil defense activities. 

As the storm subsided, the demand for cleanup and 
emergency workers increased. It became apparent 
that additional personnel would be needed to enable 
the local employment offices to fulfill their manpower 
responsibilities. As provided in the manpower annex, 
district directors were authorized to hire temporary 
personnel and rent emergency office space as needed 
to take care of the unusual workload brought about 
by the hurricane. 

The central office maintained close contact with 
district and local office personnel] at all times during 
the emergency period. Disrupted telephone service 
to the thickly populated Houston area was offset by 
use of the teletype which links the four metropolitan 
areas of Dallas. Fort Worth, Houston, and San An- 
tonio with each other and the central office. The 
teletype circuit remained intact throughout the entire 
emergency. 

The lines of command of the manpower arm of 
the State Civil Defense Organization originate with 
the Governor and extend through the State Civil De- 
fense Organization, the administrator of the Texas 
Employment Commission, the Disaster District man- 
power director to the managers of the TEC local 
offices TEC district directors have been designated 
as Disaster District manpower directors of the State 
Civil Defense Organization, and many of our local 
office managers have been appointed manpower rep- 


resentatives in the local civil defense organizations. 
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At the first warning of the impending hurricane, 
district directors with offices on or near the coast 
alerted their personnel for possible emergency oper- 
ations. Civil defense officials were contacted at the 
district and local levels and the services of the TEC 
district and local offices were volunteered to assist 
where needed. 

The placement and claims services of our local of- 
fices were needed as the storm subsided. District 
and local office personnel, alerted for an all-out emer- 
gency operation, stood ready to assist city and county 
officials in their tremendous cleanup and rebuilding 
job. The need for coordination of emergency man- 
power, and the ability of the local offices to meet that 
need, tell the story of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission in Hurricane Carla. 

Winds in excess of 100 miles per hour and tides 
nearly 10 feet above normal battered Galveston Island. 
The Galveston local office was seriously damaged by 
high tides that covered the entire downtown section. 
As soon as the water receded (September 14) to a 
point where employment service operations would be 
practicable, the local office manager set up a tem- 
porary office in the lobby of the Galveston post office 
building. ‘The postmaster permitted free use of a 
portion of the lobby and also furnished a telephone 
for the local office personnel. 

Active recruitment of emergency workers was ac- 
complished through the use of television, radio, and 
the local newspaper. Workers were instructed to as- 
semble on the front lawn of the post office to receive 
work assignments. The local office manager worked 
closely with the local civil defense director to fill 
high priority claims for manpower with minimum 
delay. 

A 10-foot tide caused Texas City to be flooded by 
Moses lake, which flows into Galveston Bay. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the 42,000 residents of 
the Texas City-La Marque area had moved inland 
in advance of . hurricane. The Texas City local 
office was damaged by the storm, but was able to 
open on an emergency basis by September 13. To 
expedite cleanup activities, the local civil defense or- 
ganization directed all manpower requests through 
the Texas City local office. A strict emergency sched- 
ule was followed by local office personnel and by em- 
ployees on loan from the Houston local offices, so 


From the State Disaster Headquarters, State office 
liaison representative Bill Hood, left, and civil de- 
fense manpower coordinator W. C. Swanson keep in 
touch with the administrative office as Jack Howison, 
liaison representative, tracks Carla through Texas. 






Wreckage on interstate highway 45 just south of 
the new Galveston Bay Causeway. 


that requests for workers received through the civil 
defense organization could be filled promptly. 

In Angleton, approximately 2,600 refugees waited 
out Hurricane Carla’s blustery fury in converted shel- 
ters. Though pounded by wind gusts up to 115 
m.p-h., the Angleton local office suffered only slight 
wind and water damage. As soon as the storm passed, 
the local office manager opened the office and notified 
the civil defense authorities that the employment of- 
fice was ready to cooperate in handling manpower 
assignments for cleanup operations. 

A quick survey of the Freeport area, served by the 
Angleton office, showed extensive property damage 
from the hurricane-force winds and abnormal tides 
The Freeport levee collapsed and water poured 
through the city, leaving over 4,000 persons unem- 
ployed. A large chemical plant was flooded in Free- 
port, along with the Nation’s first salt water conversion 
plant. To serve the damaged Freeport area, a tem- 
porary employment office was immediately opened in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, staffed with 
personnel from the Angleton and Houston local of- 
fices, to work in conjunction with local authorities to 
supply and direct emergency manpower. Personnel 
on duty in the temporary office kept in close contact 
with representatives from the large industrial plants 
in the Freeport area and the local civil defense author- 
ity. The Freeport office remained in operation until 
requests for manpower decreased to a level which 
could be handled through the Angleton employment 
office. 

The Houston district office and five local offices 
within the large metropolitan area were not damaged 
by the hurricane. To lend support to the Angleton, 
Galveston, and Texas City local offices, all district 
and local office personnel in Houston were alerted 
to stand by for emergency duty. Three employees 
were sent from Houston to assist in the operations of 
the Angleton office and the temporary employment 
office in Freeport. Two of the employees worked 
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days, the other, 4 days. 
sent to Galveston to aid in the local office operations 
in that area. A total of 12 Houston employees were 
attached to the Texas City office to assist in emer- 
gency work. The number of employees working in 
Texas City varied during the week with the peak 
occurring on September 18. Because of the condi- 
tion of the area around Angleton, Galveston, and 
Texas City, it was necessary for the employees to 
commute each day 

The Houston district director and office managers 
worked around the clock with city and county officials 
in order to coordinate ‘TEC activities with those ol 
the Houston civil defense organization and to furnish 
the necessary support to the crippled TEC. offices in 
Angleton, Galveston, and Texas City 


2.900 nontarm 


In the Bay City area, approximately 
workers were unemployed as a result of the hurricane 
The cities of Palac 10S and Matagorda were extensivels 
damaged; the least storm damage was in Bay City, 
Wharton, and El] Campo. In order to locate at a 
point where manpower would be needed. a temporary 
office was set up in the Youth Center building in 
Palacios staffed from the Bay City local office. Close 
coordination of employment office activity with the 
local authorities enabled the temporary office person- 
nel to make 187 regular placements. Manpower re- 
quests were filled with authorized laborers allowed into 
the area from Bay City and surrounding town The 
doors of the Palacios office remained open until local 
demand for workers diminished and could be handled 
adequately from the Bay City local office 

The Victoria local office, 41 miles inland, was in 
the direct path of Hurricane Carla, but was able to 
open on September 12. Victoria and the surround- 
ing area received wind gusts up to 150 m.p.h., result- 
ing in major damage to commercial and residential 
buildings. The office was swamped with requests 
from employers and individuals needing workers to 
clean up, rebuild, and repair damage caused by the 
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A review of the active files found a short- 
age of the type of emergency workers needed for the 
cleanup activities. The office manager, in constant 
touch with his district director in Austin, asked clear- 
ance to recruit emergency workers from other local 
offices. By use of the local radio station, newspaper, 


hurricane. 


and the clearance placement service, workers from 
Approximately 90 work- 
ers reported from Austin, Fort Worth, Laredo, and 
other cities and were hired. 


other areas were recruited. 


The labor situation in Port Lavaca and Edna was 
even more critical than in Victoria. ‘There was an 
immediate need for placement services in both com- 
The Victoria local office manager, work- 


ing through the mayor, city officials, and civil defense 


munities. 


authorities, established a temporary office in each 
community. Posters were displayed in all public 
places directing people to the temporary office loca- 
tion. Placement services were used extensively and 
over 256 workers were placed by the two temporary 
offices during the emergency period. 

Waiting for the storm to strike, Corpus Christi 
closed all businesses, with the exception of a few serv- 
ice stations and drive-in groceries, on September 11. 
The district director and local office manager con- 
tacted the mavor, civil defense authorities, and other 
city and county officials to offer the assistance of the 
local employment office on any problems concerning 
employment and unemployment. Corpus Christi re- 
ceived only shght damage from Hurricane Carla as 
Matagorda area 
in Corpus Christi, however, played an 


she struck the ‘Texas coast in the 
Phe local ofhe 
important part in the posthurricane 
staffing 


activities by 
1 temporary office in Aransas Pass. 

In Aransas Pass tides rose to 10.7 feet, and winds 
Damage to the entire area was 
Fighting a difficult brought 
about by high water and washed-out roads, a tempo- 
rary office was finally opened in Aransas Pass on Sep- 


reached 150 m.p.h. 


extensive situation 


tember 14 The office remained open for 12 days 
in order to handle requests for emergency manpower. 


During the 12-day period, the temporary Aransas 


Three large boats were washed almost half a mile inland from 
Lavaca Bay onto stcte highway 316 between Indianola and Port 
Lavaca 


% 
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This house was washed onto state highway 35 north of the 
Palacios city limits. 


Pass office received orders from 38 employers for a 
total of 76 openings, and 62 placements were made 
against these openings. A total of 110 employer 
visits were made and applications were taken for 
174 workers in Aransas Pass, Rockport, and Ingle- 
side. Practically all of the men placed were local 
applicants, with just a few having been referred from 
ihe Corpus Christi local office. During the week 
immediately following the hurricane, there were 14 
initial claims and 46 renewal claims filed as a direct 
result of Hurricane Carla.. During this same period, 
wders for cleanup workers increased by 150 percent. 

The outer fringe of the hurricane struck the Beau- 
mont-Orange-Port Arthur area. Approximately 75 
percent of the workers, or about 80,000, were unable 
to report to work on September 11 and 12. By the 
next day, most of these workers had returned to their 
jobs, with the exception of 270 employees of two 
major firms which were still unable to open because 
of high water. 

On September 13, the Port Arthur local office re- 
ceived an emergency request for volunteer workers, 
with shovels, to assist in repairing a break in the Port 
Acres levee. Utilizing the local radio station, an ap- 
peal for volunteer workers was made. Over a thou- 
sand responded. 

Since there was not much hurricane damage in this 
area, the situation quickly returned to normal. Our 
offices were able to handle without difficulty the 
slight increase in activities brought about by the storm. 
Approximately 100 claims for unemployment insur- 
ance were filed in this area due to the emergency. 

During Carla and the immediate posthurricane 
period, the entire facilities of the Texas Employment 
Commission were utilized to supply the needed emer- 
gency workers in the tremendous gulf coast cleanup 
and rebuilding operations. Whenever an opportunity 
for service presented itself, local employment service 
offices cooperated with city and county officials in 
providing the necessary emergency manpower. ‘This 
we know--employment service personnel can move 
quickly in an emergency to render essential service 
to employers, workers, and their community. 
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By JEAN E. SUTHERLAND, R. N. 
Nursing Consultant, Division of Employment 
New York State Department of Labor 


HE national organized movement to promote ca- 

reers in the health field began in 1955 when the 
National Health Council, under a grant from the 
Equitable life Assurance Society, published the Health 
Careers Guidebook. This guidebook lists more than 
150 different health occupations, giving job descrip- 
tions and the training necessary for each. Copies were 
sent to counselors in high schools and junior colleges 
throughout the country and were distributed to Em- 
ployment Service offices. The National Health 
Council’s aim was to make available information that 
would help young people to become aware of the 
varied opportunities for jobs in the health field in the 
hope that the acute shortages of personnel would at 
least be eased to some degree. 

It soon became apparent that there was need for 
local implementation of the guidebook. High school 
students wanted to know about opportunities for study 
in their own communities and about job possibilities 
later. They and their parents were concerned with 
scholarship assistance. A way to make the informa- 
tion in the guidebook useful to guidance counselors 
and their students had to be developed. 

Early in 1957, the Comuunity Council of Greater 
New York appointed its Health Careers Project Com- 
mittee to “further activities in health careers through- 
out the five boroughs of New York City.””. Membership 
included representatives of the health professions and 
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New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner proclaims Health 
Careers Week, February 20-26. Receiving the procla- 
mation are Linda Nott, 14 years old, left, and Janet 
Bogyos, 16, as Mrs. K. Jefferson Thomson, chairman of 
the Health Careers Week Committee, looks on. 


romotiné Health Careers 


in New York City 


three local staff members of the Division of Employ- 
ment—the metropolitan consultant on Vocational 
Counseling, the nursing consultant, and the manage? 
of the Nurse and Medical Placement Office. The 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance of 
the Board of Education, the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the State Education Department, the 
New York Public Library, and the woman’s auxiliaries 
of the county medical societies were among othe1 
groups and organizations represented 

The committee turned its attention first to guidance 
personnel to make certain that all were aware of the 
guidebook. The urgent need to interest young peopl 
in the health field and to provide them with informa- 
tion on the infinitely varied opportunities was high- 
lighted by talks at the borough conferences of guidance 
counselors of the Board of Education and at meetings 
of the Catholic parochial school counselors. Guidance 
personnel were encouraged to provide programs [oi 
students, and the committee set up a speaker’s bureau 
to fill requests for qualified people to address or con- 
All health agencies in the 
city were asked to stress health careers in their con- 


fer with student groups. 


tacts with the schools. The many pamphlets,issued by 
An an- 


notated bibliography and a list of leisure-time reading 


the professional associations were collected. 


related to health occupations were compiled 
When it appeared that the area guidance coun- 
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Stage and television star Carol Burnett, honorary chair- 
man of Health Careers Week, is shown changing the 
sign tha? renamed Times Square as ‘‘Health Careers 
Square."’ Assisting her are Linda Nott, who served as 
Commissioner of Hospitals on February 23, and Janet 
Bogyos, who became Commissioner of Health for 
February 24. 


selors were pretty well informed on careers in health, 
the committee turned its main attention toward young 
people and their parents. Borough committees func- 
tioning under the guidance of the Community Coun- 
cil’s Health Careers Project Committee have taken the 
initiative in planning conferences and tours of health 
facilities for intersted youth in their areas. 

At the suggestion ‘of the Health Careers Project 
Committee, the first annual Health Careers Week was 
proclaimed by Mayor Wagner in February 1959. 
Subsequent observances have been around the same 
time of year. Activities during the week have 
included: 

1. The appointment of Student Commissioners of 
Health and Hospitals, selected on the basis of com- 
petitiy e essays on health careers. 

2. Changing the sign at Times Square to Health 
Careers Square. 

}. Student tours of both city and private hospitals. 

t. Window displays on health careers in five of the 
city’s leading department stores. 

In 1960 and 1961, Health Careers Week was the 
committee’s major effort. A subcommittee, working 
Inte nsively to secure as broad coverage as possible, was 
able to get excellent press cooperation which resulted 
in a number of editorials and radio and TV spot an- 
nouncements. These brought a deluge of letters and 
phone calls to the Community Council from students 
and adults asking for the coun il’s broc hure on health 
R. Squibb & Sons 
as their contribution to health careers, and for other 


careers, printed for them by E. 


vocational information 
To enhance the 1961 Health Careers Week, the 
New York Life Insurance Co. printed a special folder 
on health careers. ‘This, along with the company’s 10 
pamphlets on specific occupations, such as hospital ad- 
was mailed to all guid- 
Requests came in for 
about 14,000 additional pamphlets 


ministrator, pharmacist, etc., 
ince counselors in the city. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. made pro- 
vision for distribution by its agents of a reprint of the 
In addition, a com- 


Community Council’s brochure. 
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mercial on the CBS radio news program sponsored 
by the insurance company was devoted to the subject 
of health careers, resulting in more than 700 requests 
for further information. 

An additional feature, tied to this year’s Health 
Careers Week, was a subway car card promoting 
health careers and directing interested individuals to 
the Community Council for information. This card 
was used until the middle of June. The Community 
Council, as a matter of practice, referred to the Em- 
ployment Service inquirers who appeared to be ac- 
tively seeking employment in a health occupation. 
However, it is not possible to evaluate such referrals, 
quantitatively, since the applicants do not always fol- 
low through immediately or do not inform the Em- 
ployment Service of the source of their referral. 

The Division of Employment representatives on the 
Health Careers Project Committee have participated 
actively with the overall committee, and all have had 
subcommittee responsibilities. For example, the con- 
sultant on vocational counseling served on the sub- 
committee which compiled an extensive bibliography 
of materials for the use of guidance counselors. The 
nursing consultant was a member of the committee 
which inaugurated Health Careers Week. The man- 
ager of the Nurse and Medical Placement Office has 
been serving on a subcommittee working with the 
Board of Education on a study of curriculum to deter- 
mine» what changes can be made both to prepare 
youngsters for jobs in health directly upon graduation, 
and to motivate those with superior capabilities to 
continue their education for the more advanced 
health occupations. Upon request, the Nurse and 
Medical Placement Office has supplied to the com- 
mittee figures based on current activities which have 
dramatized the shortage of individuals qualified to 
fill the numerous and varied local vacancies in the 
health field. 

In assessing the results of the last 4 years of activity, 
including the three Health Careers Weeks, the com- 
mittee believes that in general there is greater aware- 
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ness that the health field offers opportunities for 
every level of attainment, and training related to 
practically every type of special interest and talent, 
and that these opportunities offer interesting work 
and security as well as the satisfaction of helping 
others. The Community Council of Greater New 
York, which sponsored the Health Careers project 
as a demonstration, is gratified that community groups 





for promoting 
At this point, the Council hopes that 
an appropriate community agency with staff and 


have been assuming responsibility 
health careers. 
funds will carry on from here. There is evidence 
that in at least two boroughs local groups are pre- 
pared to do this for their own areas, but the council 
believes that citywide coordination is needed to insure 
a continuing program. 


Joint Statement 1961 


We, the Associate Members of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, do hereby reemphasize the basic American 
principle of the equality of men, the handicapped 
and the able-bodied alike. 

We recognize that men cannot be equal so long as 
their opportunities for employment are not equal. 

We recognize that, though great advances have 
been made in furthering job equality for the handi- 
capped, there still are unmet needs in our land. 

We seek no special privilege for the handicapped; 
merely their right to opportunity. We believe in 
measuring a man for employment by his abilities 
rather than his disabilities. 

We urge this measure of man as a guide to his em- 
ployment, whether the employer be Federa!, State, 


or Municipal Government, or private industry or 


business. We urge it, too, as a guide to his reem- 


Signed: 
Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense. 
Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney General. 
James E. Day, Postmaster General. 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior. 
Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of Commerce. 


Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor. 


ployment, should he be injured or disabled on the 
job. 

To be refused employment for any reason is not 
pleasant. But to be refused without consideration, 
without any attempt at objective evaluation, merel) 
because of a handicap, is indeed a bitter experience. 
We therefore urge all employers—in Government, 
the professions, industry, and business—to weigh all 
handicapped applicants fairly; to weigh not their 
disabilities but their worth as useful and productive 
members of our labor force. 

Each of us, in bis own way, can contribute to 
President Kennedy's great efforts to show the world 
the high purpose of American democracy. Nations 
on this globe are watching with more than passing 
interest America’s consideration of her less fortunate 
sons and daughters. In our treatment of the handi- 
capped, these nations can see what is fine and noble 
about our democracy. 


Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


John Gleason, Jr., Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 


John W. Macy, Chairman, Civil Service Commission. 


Frank B. Ellis, Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


John L. Moore, Administrator of the General Services Administration. 
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President Establishes a National Committee on Youth Employment 


RECOGNIZING the serious problems confront- 
ing the rising number of out-of-school and un- 
employed youth, President Kennedy, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1961, appointed a 23-man Presidents’ 
Committee on Youth Employment. The Com- 
mittee, chaired by Secretary of Labor Goldberg, 
is charged with carrying on an active drive to 
help young job seekers. At the same time, Sec- 
retary Goldberg announced a comprehensive 
program to attack the problems of jobless youth. 

The President's statement follows: 

Our latest employment figures for October 
1961 show that 67,800,000 Americans are at 
work—the highest number of employed for any 
October in our history. 

The total number of people in industry, busi- 
ness, and commerce has gone up by approxi- 
mately 2 million since we took office in January. 
This is 500,000 more than seasonal expectations. 

The factory workweek has gone up by a full 
hour since January and weekly earnings stand at 
more than $94.00 per week, establishing a new 
earning record, 

Unemployment in October stands at 3,900,000. 
This is down substantially from the 5,700,000 
people who were unemployed when we took 
office. 

Particularly gratifying is the 900,000 decline 
in the long-term unemployed—4 months or 
more—since early spring this year. 

Although there are these bright spots in the 
employment situation nationally, I am not satis- 
fied with an unemployment rate which has re- 
mained at about 6.8 percent seasonally adjusted 
for the last 11 months. We are greatly con- 


The members of the Committee follow: 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 


cerned about unemployment and the Adminis- 
tration is attacking this problem on a broad 
front. 

I am particularly disturbed over the serious 
plight of the nearly one million out-of-school 
and out-of-work youth, 

Our youth are our greatest resource, and the 
social and economic implications of protracted 
unemployment among the one million young job 
seekers today and the many millions who will 
enter the labor force in the next few years de- 
mand immediate attention and action. 

The Secretary of Labor is announcing today a 
comprehensive program to attack vigorously the 
mounting problems of jobless youth and to help 
put youth into jobs. This program is outlined 
in a letter to me from the Secretary of Labor. 

As an important part of this program, I am 
today establishing a President's Committee on 
Youth Employment to bring the Nation’s atten- 
tion and resources to bear on this vital national 
problem. This Committee will be chaired by 
the Secretary of Labor and will consist of other 
members of the Cabinet concerned with youth as 
well as distinguished public members. It will 
be charged with the task of carrying on an active 
drive to help our young people who seek jobs. 
This activity, directed to the special employ- 
ment problems of youth, will complement the 
actions already being taken by the Admimistra- 
tion to provide jobs for all who seek work. 

I know that the Committee will receive the 
full support of the American people in carrying 
out its important assignment. 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham A. Ribicoff 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 


Housing and Home Finance Administrator Robert C. Weaver 

Joseph A. Beirne, President, Communications Workers of America 

Samuel M. Brownell, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit 

Eli E. Cohen, Executive Secretary, National Committee on Employment of Youth 

Dr. James B. Conant, former President of Harvard University 

Honorable Buford Ellington, Governor of Tennessee 

Mark Cresap, Jr., President, Westinghouse Corporation 

Cornelius J. Haggerty, President, Building and Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


Donald J. 


Hardenbrook, National Vice President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, Community Relations Director, United Auto Workers 
Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. Geri Joseph, Civic leader, Minneapolis 
Honorable Henry Maier, Mayor of Milwaukee 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, Meyer Foundation 


Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., President, Howard University 

Frank H. Neely, Chairman, Executive Committee, Rich’s, Atlanta 
Richard Wagner, President, United States Chamber of Commerce 
Whitney M. Young, Executive Director, National Urban League 
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